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CHAPTER I. 

amy's question. 

"Mamma," said little Amy Dudley, "nurse says 
that I have grown all this great piece since last 
year! How much have you grown?" 

" I," said Mrs. Dudley, laughing. " Oh, it is a 
great many years since I grew at all. People of my 
age have something else to do. They leave that to 
the little children." 

Amy only laughed ; for she had a sort of idea that 
her mamma was partly joking. Then she went to 
take a good look at herself in a large glass which 
came down to the ground, and returned saying, as 
if a new thought had struck her, — 

" Mamma, what makes people grow at all } " 

" Ah ! Amy," replied her mother ; " that is a g6od 
question to ask, and I am glad you thought of it. 
But try first whether you cannot find out yourself." 
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2 amy's question. 

Amy did try. She was used to her mamma's way 
of teaching her, and had already begun to feel that 
it was very pleasant afterwards when she had found 
out anything all by herself She thought for a long 
time ; but it was of no use ; and at last her mamma, 
seeing that the little girl had puzzled enough over 
this difficulty, helped her by saying, — 

" I remember that one day, when I went into the 
nursery, somebody was saying that she liked tea and 
toast better than bread and milk ; now I wonder 
whether you can remember who that somebody was, 
and what nurse said in answer." 

" Oh ! I know> mamma ; that was me," cried Amy, 
" and nurse said that tea and toast were not good for 
little people, and that bread and milk would make 
us grow much better. What did she mean } Wasn't 
it only fun } " 

" Not at all," replied her mamma. " Nurse was 
quite right. She meant what she said. Tea and 
toast would make you grow ; but bread and milk 
will make you grow much faster." 

" But how can they make me grow — any of them, 
mamma } I can't think." 

" Do you think you would grow if you didn't eat 
at all. Amy i " asked Mrs. Dudley. 

''No; because I should die," returned Amy. "I 
know that" 
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" But why would you die ? Do you understand 
why ? " 

"No, I don't; but I know nurse told me once 
of two poor little children who got lost in a wood, 
and couldn't find anything to eat ; and she said that 
when their papa found them at last they were quite 
dead. Wasn't it dreadful, mamma ? " 

"Yes, it was indeed, my little Amy; but you 
haven't explained to me at all how it was." 

" Because I can't, mamma," answered Amy. 

" Then we shall have lots of things to talk about 
for a long time to come ; shall we not ? " rejoined her 
mamma ; " and now I will tell you what I think will 
be a good plan. While it is too hot for you to go 
out after dinner, you shall put off your second walk 
till nearer tea-time; and then every day that you 
get your lessons learnt quite perfectly before dinner, 
you shall come down to me for a little chat it), the 
afternoon; only you need not tell Georgie, for that 
will be the time for him to get his sleep ; and besides, 
he would not understand what we shall talk about." 

Amy thought this proposal perfectly delightful; 
nor did she let out the secret all that day. It was so 
charming to have one, and made her feel quite an 
important person. 

Next morning, when the short lessons which her 
mamma gave her every day after breakfast were 
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4 amy's question. 

over, Amy and Georgie were taken by their nurse to 
a beautiful shady field where they were very fond of 
playing. 

Generally when they came there the children im- 
mediately ran straight across to the most distant 
comer, where was a nice mossy bank which was often 
covered with flowers ; for, like most other children, 
they both loved picking nosegays. But on this morn- 
ing Georgie alone set off running ; and Amy did not 
seem to care about it, but walked slowly along until 
Georgie was quite out of hearing. Then going close to 
her nurse, and taking hold of her hand, she said, — 

"Nurse, if I tell you a secret, will you promise not 
to tell ? " 

" If it's a secret, I think you ought not to tell mey 
Miss Amy," answered nurse. 

" Oh yes, I may, nurse ; it's only a secret from 
Georgie," she said ; and then the little ^irl related 
the new arrangement, and ended by saying, — 

" So don't let us stay out long to-day, please, for 
fjear my lessons shouldn't be done ; and then I should 
lose the story." 

" I don't expect that your mamma means you to 
have too much time, my dear," was nurse's answer. 
*' You know that she says you have a habit of dawd- 
ling over them which she wants to cure. At any 
rate we must get a nice lot of flowers for her to-day ; 
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for you know she expected some last time we came 
here, and then we had quite forgotten them." Amy 
had not thought of this ; but she quite agreed that 
dear mamma must not be disappointed again ; so she 
and nurse ran after Georgie as fast as they could ; 
and they found the little man with his basket already 
half filled. 

There were some pink, and some blue, and some 
white flowers on the bank ; and nurse said that they 
must have all grown up and come out in about a 
week ; for she knew that it was not longer than that 
since they had almost cleared it. 

And Amy thought to herself, — 

" How is it that flowers grow when they don't eat 
anything } Til ask mamma." 

They went home when it was time; and both 
children ran eagerly to present their nosegays, and 
were quite satisfied with the admiration which mamma 
bestowed on them. They had the pleasure of seeing 
them put into two vases full of water ; and Georgie 
pointed out all the greatest " booties^' and told just 
where each one had been found. 

Then, when all that business was over, Georgie was 
dismissed to have a game of play, and Amy to learn 
her lessons. 

They were not very long ones, as you may be sure, 
for Amy was only six years old. 
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When she was very quick they usually took her 
about half-an-hour ; but on most days in the week 
she found so many things to do between the words^ 
or figures, or stitches, that she had made herself 
believe them to be very long. 

However, on this day the little girl intended to sit 
in a corner with her back to every one, and not to 
stir until she had quite finished. 

So she got out all her things very quickly and sat 
down ; but, unfortunately, before two words of spell- 
ing were perfect, there came a boy with an organ 
into the garden, and on the organ a monkey ; and 
when she heard Georgie's cries of pleasure, she could 
not help taking just one little peep, which, though it 
was meant only to hinder her for a moment, really 
occupied several minutes. 

After this she went on again for a while, until 
Georgie*s kitten came into the room, and, after per- 
forming a great many gambols, at last got itself so 
entangled in some cotton which it had unwound, that 
although nurse was in the room, yet Amy felt as if 
she must go and help to set the little creature free. 

Then Georgie got a picture-book, and seemed to 
be much interested in showing nurse the pictures, and 
making her explain them to him. It was a book 
that Amy knew all about, for her mamma had often 
shown it to her ; so, when nurse seemed to be puzzled 
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over one picture, she thought again that she must 
just go and help them out. 

At last the dinner was brought in ; and it was only 
by setting hard to work that she was' able to lay 
down the last book just as she was called to table. 

Mrs. Dudley came in to see her children while 
they were at dinner. She walked round the nursery, 
picked up one or two things, and then went down 
again to see a visitor. 

When they had quite finished, nurse washed their 
hands and faces ; and when she had laid Georgie in 
his crib, Amy asked her to hear her lessons. 

They were not very perfect ; but she managed to 
stumble through them somehow ; and as nurse did not 
say that they must be learnt again, she put the books 
into the cupboard, and ran downstairs in high spirits. 

" The story, dear mamma ! Now for the story, 
please ! " cried the little girl, as she bounded into the 
room where her mamma was sitting at work. 

" What story } " asked Mrs. Dudley, who seemed 
at that moment to be thinking about something so 
deeply that the child's entrance would scarcely have 
been noticed, but for her merry, ringing little 
voice. 

'* The story that you said I was to have when all 
my lessons were done, ma," answered Amy. " They 
are done now, and IVe said them to nurse." 
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" When did you say them, Amy ? " asked her 
mamma. 

" Just now, ma, after I had done my dinner." 

"That was not when I meant, Amy. I intended 
them to be learnt and said before dinner, that you 
might come down to me quite fresh. However, I 
won't say anything about that to-day, as you did not 
understand me ; but now I want you to tell me what 
this is ? " 

Amy coloured, and said, — 

" How did you get it, mamma } It's my handker- 
chief that I am hemming ; but I thought it was in 
my cupboard." 

" I picked it up. Amy, while you were at dinner," 
said her mamma ; " it was on the floor ; and the little 
bit that I set you to hem is not done. How is 
that .? " 

'• Oh, mamma, I forgot ; I mean I hadn't time, for 
the dinner came just when my hymn was done, and 
there was no time left." 

"Then I'm afraid there can be no time for my 
story. If Amy can't be quick, mamma cannot 
spend time in amusing her. She must wait until 
to-morrow." 

"Oh, mamma! only just this once, I will be so 
quick to-morrow," cried Amy, looking very much 
disappointed. " Please, please do tell it now." 
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And the little coaxer began kissing her mamma's 
hand very vehemently. 

If Mrs. Dudley had only loved her little girl in 
the way that Georgie loved his cat, she would no 
doubt have yielded ; but she loved her a great deal 
better than to do that, and knew that it was much 
more for her happiness to feel that mamma always 
meant what she said, than that she should never have 
a disappointment. So Amy had to wait until the next 
day in spite of all her coaxing. 



CHAPTER II. 



A CHAT WITH MAMMA. 



Next day Mrs. Dudley again visited the nursery 
while the children were at dinner, and found her 
little daughter seated at the top of the table trying 
hard to carve a chicken, while Gip and a friend of 
his were watching the operation with great interest. 

*' Nurse said I might carve, mamma," said. Amy, 
with an air of great importance. Mamma looked 
rather amused, and Georgie cried out, — 

" Me sure the ducks and chickens don't like us to 
eat their cousin. Me saw them out of window 
making such a noise." 

Mrs. Dudley wondered to herself whether the 
grand treat had interfered with the lessons ; but she 
said nothing ; and in less than an hour after she was 
pleased to see Amy march in with her work in her 
hand, and a face which plainly said that its owner 
expected this time to get what she wanted. 
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"Nurse has heard me my spelling and counting, 
ma," said the little maiden, " and she says they will 
do very nicely ; and here's my work." 

" That will do very nicely, too," said her mamma, 
after she had looked at it ; " but. Amy, do you know 
that since you came to me yesterday, I have been 
trying to remember whether I really promised you a 
story, but I can't I believe that what I really pro- 
mised was that we would have a little chat." 

" I thought chat was the same thing," answered 
Amy, lifting up her little face, and looking with her 
blue eyes straight into her mamma's brown ones. 
." Oh, do let it be the same ! " 

"Well, we must see what we can do," said Mrs. 
Dudley, smiling. "So what shall the chat or the 
story be about ? " 

" I want you to tell me, mamma," said the child, 
roguishly. 

" Then will you tell me one in return when you get 
to be a big girl ? " asked mamma, stroking back her 
little girl's hair from the blue eyes into which it 
was straying. 

" Perhaps," said Amy, laughing, " we'll see about 
it, mamma." 

"And have you found out how it is that bread 
and milk make you grow big. Amy.?" asked Mrs. 
Dudley. 
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" No, mamma, I haven't ; but I've found out some- 
thing else. Can you guess what it is ? " 

" No, indeed ; I must get you to tell me," said her 
mamma. 

"It is that flowers grow without eating anything 
at all," cried the child with the air of a person who 
has made a grand discovery. 

*' Not without drinking, though," answered her 
mother, looking rather amused. 

" Drinking ! mamma," cried Amy. " Why they 
have got no mouths!" 

"Nevertheless they drink," replied Mrs. Dudley. 

" How can they } " said Amy, earnestly. 

" Do you not water your rose-tree every day } " 
said her mamma. 

" Yes, to wash it clean ; it makes it look fresh. 
It gets all faded when I forget." 

" Because it is so thirsty," returned Mrs. Dudley. 
" I think that if the rose-tree had a voice it would 
cry about it when you neglect it. I should, I 
know, if I were a rose-tree ; for I don't like being 
thirsty at all." 

" Mamma, you are laughing at me, I know," said 
Amy. 

" No, I am not, indeed. The rose-tree has really 
not one mouth only, but a great many. You cannot 
see them because they are all under ground. They 
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are at the ends of all the roots. I will show you 
some day how the ends have little spongy things 
fixed to them which suck up the food of the plants. 
So the water which sinks into the earth, when you 
pour it over the flowers, can get into these little 
spongy mouths you see, and go up into the 
plants." 

'' How funny, mamma ! " cried Amy. " Why that 
is just as if we drank with our feet ! But we couldn't 
live if we had only water and nothing to eat ; could 
we ? " 

"No," said her mother; "but you see it is not 
only water that the plants and trees get, for you must 
remember that the water goes through the mould ; 
and it gets a great deal of goodness out of that. 
We might call it mould broths and it must be very 
strong stuff" as it feeds all those great oaks, and 
elms, and fir-trees, that can stand so firmly and so 
upright, even when the wind blows quite violently." 

"I shouldn't like mould broth, mamma," said 
Amy, making a great face. 

"No, I dare say not, any more than the trees 
and plants would like meat, and bread, and butter." 

" They couldn't bite that sort of food," said Amy, 
laughing. "I think the trees are like babies; they 
only drink ; they can't eat." 

"And yet some trees are very old," answered her 
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mother. " I have seen a good many that are more 
than a hundred years old." 

*' Oh ! how very old," exclaimed Amy. " Do you 
think, mamma, that I could grow strong and tall, 
as the trees do, if I had only milk or broth to drink, 
and nothing to eat ? " 

" No," said her mother, " you would do better on 
milk than on broth ; but now that you ate not a baby 
you want food to eat as well as to drink to make you 
strong and tall. God has made both you and the tree 
in such a way that you both want food. Neither of 
you could live without it ; but you are not made 
alike, and so you want different kinds of food." 

" And cows and sheep, mamma," said Amy, " they 
eat too, but they don't have what I do, nor what 
the trees have ; they eat grass. And that wouldn't 
make us strong, would it ? " 

" Us i Who do you mean by us ? " asked her mother. 

"Me and the trees, mamma," replied Amy. 

" No ; neither you nor your green friends," returned 
her mamma, *' because you haven't, either of you, 
got stomachs like the cows and sheep." 

" Have the trees got stomachs at all ? " asked Amy, 
as if another wonderful discovery was about to be 
made. 

" They have got what answers the same purpose," 
returned her mother. 
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" But they eat with their feet ; and the sheep eat 
with their heads ; and I take up things with my 
hands and put them into my mouth. So Fve got 
what the trees haven't got, and what the sheep 
haven't got I've got hands," cried Amy. 

" You cannot quite call the roots of the trees feet," 
said her mamma, laughing, "for they cannot walk 
with them." 

" No, they can only stand ; I shouldn't like to be 
always standing in one place," said Amy, drawing a 
deep breath, and looking as if the very thought tired 
her. " How dreadful it must be ! " 

"And yet the trees don't look very unhappy, 
do they ? " remarked her mother quietly. 

Amy seemed very much amused at this idea, and 
said : 

" No, because they have got no faces. Oh ! I'm 
so glad that I'm not a sheep or a tree ; I've got lots 
of things that they haven't got, either of them." 

"Indeed you have," said Mrs. Dudley, rather 
gravely. " God has made the trees in a wonderful 
way ; and He has made the sheep so that they can eat, 
and drink, and enjoy themselves, and be very happy 
in the green fields. But He has given to my little 
girl a great deal more than He has given to either 
trees or beasts, and He cares a great deal more for 
her." 
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Amy looked up into her mamma's face ; and then 
her own face began to look serious too ; but she did 
not say anything. 

So Mrs. Dudley asked, — 

"Which are you most like, a sheep or a tree?" 

" Oh ! a sheep, mamma ; I didn't know that I 
was a bit like a tree, until you told me that we 
both had to eat — drink, I mean." 

" And are you like a sheep ? " continued Mrs. 
Dudley. 

" Not much, mamma ; but we both have faces 
and legs, too ; and we both can walk about and 
run. Do you know yesterday I saw a little lamb 
running so fast after its mother, and crying ' ma, 
ma,' just like a little baby." 

"That was because the little lamb loved its 
mamma, I suppose ; and you love me a little bit, 
don't you. Amy.?" said her mother. 

" Yes, mamma ; only not a little bit, but a very 
large bit," answered Amy, jumping on her mother's 
lap, and kissing her so many times that Mrs. Dudley 
cried out that she should be smothered with love. 

When this little affectionate fit had passed, and 
the child was seated quietly on her stool again 
Mrs. Dudley said, — 

"So you are like a lamb in three things, you 
say. I think I could soon find you a fourth. You 
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can eat, and run about, and love your mamma, 
and what else ? Guess." 

" Ah, I know," cried Amy, after a minute. '* We 
can both sleep." 

"That's right," answered her mother; "and now 
for one more question. What can you do that the 
sheep cannot ? " 

"Oh, lots of things," answered Amy. "I can 
work ; and I can do lots of things with my hands 
which they can't, because they haven't got any. 
And I can talk, and they can't " 

" Can't they ? " interrupted her mother. " I thought 
you said that the lamb was calling out ' ma ; ' and I 
fancy that the big sheep answered * baa,' didn't it ? " 

'* Yes, I think it did," returned Amy, clapping her 
hands and laughing. " That was meant for baby, I 
suppose. How funny ! But they don't say any 
other words, I think ; and I can say lots and lots." 

" And you are glad of it because you have such 
lots to say," rejoined her mother, smiling. "What 
makes you want to say so much ? " 

" I don't know," answered Amy ; " perhaps because 
lots of things come into my head. Oh, I know," she 
added, in great glee at having found it out ; " it's 
because I think; and the sheep do not." 

" At any rate you think about a great many things 
that the sheep do not know anything about, or care 
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anything about/* said her mamma. " What does my 
Amy think about when she has lain down in her 
little bed, and before she goes to sleep ? " 

"Sometimes I think about God, mamma," said 
Amy in a lower voice, "and about His being in 
the room though I can't see Him; and sometimes 
I think about heaven, and wonder what the angels 
are like." 

"Then if you can think about such things of 
which the sheep know nothing at all, what must you 
have which they have not ? " 

" Oh ! I know now, mamma," replied the little girl, 
eagerly. "IVe got a soul that cannot die. It will 
always go on living ; won't it ? And that's why God 
loves me better than the sheep and trees. I know, 
you told me about that a long time ago." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Dudley. " And so you have two 
things that want feeding — your body, which wants 
bread and milk, and meat, and other things to keep 
it alive and make it grow; and your soul, which 
must have food, too. Do you remember that verse 
we were talking about two or three Sundays ago — 
how Jesus answered the devil when he was tempting 
Him — 'Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God } ' " 

" Yes," said Amy, thoughtfully ; " and didn't you 
say that our souls must eat the words of God by 
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thinking about them very often, and by asking Jesus 
to make them do us good ? " 

" Something like that, I believe I said, my child, 
and I hope that every day you will learn to love 
that food better and better. It is time now for you 
to go back to nurse ; and I must be going out." 
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CHAPTER III. 

amy's disappointment. 

The next day came ; and our little friend got through 
all her morning's work most bravely. She sat in her 
corner on her own little chair, with her books and 
slate on another chair, and with the curtain drawn 
all round her so that she might not see any body or 
anything that might tempt her to be idle. And she 
felt very snug in this small house of her own, and 
would not come out of it until all her lessons were 
quite perfect ; no, not even when Georgie called to 
her to come and- look at him riding on the new 
rocking-horse which his uncle had given him only 
that morning. 

But a sad disappointment was in store for Amy; 
for just as nurse had finished brushing her hair after 
dinner, and she was preparing to run downstairs to 
her mamma, a carriage was heard to drive up the 
garden ; and there came first a loud rat-tat-tat at the 
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door, and then the sound of several voices, amongst 
which the little listener at the top of the stairs soon 
made out one to be that of an old lady, who, when 
she came to visit Mrs. Dudley, always stayed for the 
whole afternoon. So it was clear that there could 
be no story, and no chat either, for that day ; and 
poor Amy returned to the nursery half crying, and 
told nurse that she had worked hard all for nothing. 

" Oh ! not for nothing," the good nurse said, " for 
at any rate the lessons are all done, and you can 
do what you like. Now I wonder whether you would 
like to help me. Just see what a heap of lace I have 
got to get ironed this afternoon. I was thinking that 
it would be never done before tea-time ; but if you 
wouldn't mind pulling some of it out for me. Miss 
Amy, why it would be done in half the time ; and 
your little fingers would untwist this narrow stuff 
ever so much better than mine." 

Of course Amy liked to do it. She always liked 
to be useful, as all nice little girls do ; and while they 
were both at work she told nurse what she and her 
mamma had talked about the day before. And 
nurse said she only wished that she had such a nice 
mamma, and hoped that Amy would often repeat 
what they talked about- to her, as she had done that 
day. 

So the time passed ; and the little girl forgot her 
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disappointment, and told her mamma the next day 
that perhaps it was a good thing that she could not 
come down, because poor nurse would have been so 
tired if she had not been there to help her. 

" Well, Amy," said Mrs. Dudley, " and have you 
found out anything since the day before yesterday?" 

" No, mamma, nothing at all ; I couldn't," answered 
the child. 

" What ! nothing about how the food which we eat 
makes us grow. Amy, in all this long time ? " returned 
her mamma in a tone of surprise. 

"No, mamma, I forgot that," said Amy. And 
then she added, laughing : " Do the bread and milk, 
and meat, and potatoes, and puddings, and pies, get 
inside me and stuff me out } Do they get into my 
arms and make them fat, and down into my legs, 
so that they get longer — ^too long for my frocks ? 
How funny to be all bread and butter, and meat, 
and pudding, inside! It seems just like your pin- 
cushion, only I'm not stuffed with wool ! " 

Now Amy's brother, Willy, who was older than 
herself, happened to be learning his lessons for school 
in the same room ; and when he heard this he burst 
out laughing, and said, — 

" Oh ! It's not like that, is it, mamma ? " 

** Not exactly," answered his mother, " or else I'm 
afraid that we should have the same thing happening 
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to Amy that happened to that poor cushion which 
was stuffed too full." 

Willy laughed again, and going up to his sister 
began to turn her round and round, saying, — 

" Come, let us see whether your fat arms and 
cheeks show any signs of cracking to let the bread 
and butter out yet." 

Amy laughed too ; but Willy, after he had finished 
his examination, turned to his mamma, and said, — 

" I don't understand the rights of it, though. How 
is it, mamma ? " 

" It would be easier to make you understand, 
Willy, than your little sister ; but as I am talking 
to her to-day, I must only explain as much as she can 
understand. Tell me. Amy, does your bread and 
butter go down your throat just as it goes into 
your mouth ? " 

" Oh, no, mamma," cried Amy, " I should be 
choked if it did." 

" Your mouth is a wet place, isn't it. Amy i " con- 
tinued Mrs. Dudley, " and so it gets moistened there ; 
and then you bite it all up, and it gets changed from 
bread and butter into a sort of pap before it goes 
down your throat." 

" Nurse calls that the red lane," said Amy ; " and 
she says it has a trap-door at the top of it." 

" So it has," answered her mother ; " and when the 
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food has got through the trap-door, and down this 
red lane, I must tell you that it does not get into a 
dry place even then ; but it meets with a sort of juice 
which melts it up still more, so that it looks less like 
bread and butter than ever." 

"Am I juicy, like a pear, mamma.?" said Amy, 
looking very much amused. 

" Yes ; you have got several kinds of juice inside 
you, and one which is of a bright red colour," 
answered her mother. " I wonder if you can tell me 
the name of that." 

The little girl looked puzzled ; and Willy broke in 
with, — 

" Blood, of course ; isn't it, mamma ? " 

" Oh ! Willy," exclaimed Amy, " now that's not fair ! 
/ wanted to guess ; and you always tell. Don't let 
him tell, mamma." 

" Willy," said his mother, " you had better take 
your lessons into the next room ; you cannot possibly 
learn them while we are talking, I am sure." 

Willy obeyed rather unwillingly, but to the great 
relief of his little sister, who instantly jumped on her 
mother's lap, and said, — 

" Now go on telling me, please, ma." 

"Really, my child, I hardly know how to make 
you understand ; but you remember I told you just 
now that when the pap gets into your stomach it is 
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melted up still more by a juice which it finds there. 
That is called the gastric juice. Now let us suppose 
that this dissolving is going on just now inside you, 
and meantime talk a little about the red juice which 
Willy told us was called blood. This does not run 
about all loose in your little body. It goes in little 
blue pipes, called veins. See, here is one in your 
arm." 

" Oh, yes, I know ; and IVe got some in my legs," 
said Amy. 

"You have these little pipes all over you, my 
dear ; and inside them runs the red blood. It comes 
out of your heart, which you can feel here going beat, 
beat, beat, pit-a-patter pat, all day long; and it 
travels all over you, up into your head, and down 
into your feet, and at last it comes back again to 
the heart; and if that little heart were to stop 
beating, and the blood were to stop running through 
the blue veins, my little girl would die. The Bible 
says that this blood is the life of every creature ; and 
one reason why it is so, is because the blood takes 
the food all over the body." 

" What, the bread and meat ? " said Amy, in 
astonishment. 

"Yes; but then you must recollect that most of 
the food is first quite dissolved." 

" How can it get into the pipes ? " asked Amy. 
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" Oh ! there are little places called vessels which 
have a thin skin too, and into which blood goes also. 
Some of the vessels are close to the stomach ; and so, 
when the food has become thin, it easily gets through 
the skin, first into the vessels and then into the veins, 
and so it is carried all over the body." 

"But how does that make me grow bigger, 
mamma ? " 

"It makes you bigger, dear, because while it is 
travelling about, it gets changed into flesh, fat, and 
bones, and blood, and left behind, a little here and a 
little there, to add on to your own flesh, and fat, and 
bones, and blood ; and so, you see, you grow." 

" How curious ! " said Amy ; " but you eat, 
mamma, and yet you say you don't grow." 

" Oh ! I am wearing out," said her mother, " so you 
see I want something to make up for what is worn 
away." 

Little Amy looked for a minute as if she thought 
her mamma was laughing at her ; but when she found 
that she was quite in earnest, she said, — 

"And so my bread and butter turns into mey 
mamma, and white milk turns into red blood. How 
funny it seems ! " 

" It is very wonderful," replied her mamma. " Don't 
you think. Amy, that God must be very great and 
very wise to be able to make our bodies in such a 
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wonderful manner, and to make us grow in such a 
wonderful manner, too ? Could you ever have thought 
of such a plan ? " 

"No, I don't think any one could, except God," 
said Amy. 

And here they were interrupted for that day. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE PICTURES. 



Amy was generally very well contented with her 
bread and milk, though sometimes, when she and 
Georgie came in from a run in the garden, the smell 
of the coffee in the breakfast-room was so tempting 
as they passed, that they thought it would be very 
nice when they were old enough to have breakfast 
with papa and mamma. 

But on the morning after the last talk, there was 
something in the nursery which pleased Amy so 
much that Georgie had eaten her bread and milk, 
as well as his own, before she was inclined to sit 
down ; and then nurse had only cold milk left, and 
she gave Amy a piece of bread to soak in it herself 
That something was a long strip of paper hanging 
from the top of the nursery cupboard, and covered 
with pictures. There was first a man with two horses 
ploughing ; next a girl milking a cow ; then a baker 
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putting bread into an oven ; lower down a man 
sowing seed ; then a windmill ; and, lastly, a picture 
which neither she or nurse could make out. 

Amy wondered who could have put it there, and 
nurse looked knowing about it, but would not tell. 

In the afternoon, however, the mystery was cleared 
up by her mamma saying, — 

"Well, my little maid, and which picture am I to 
begin telling you about to-day ? Which did you like 
best ? " 

" Oh, mamma, then it was you who put them up. 
Nurse would only shake her head when I asked her." 

" Perhaps Willy told her not to tell. I dare say he 
did ; for it was he who put them up for me." 

" I like the cow best, mamma," said Amy. " It is 
such a dear red cow, and has such a kind face. I 
liked the girl too ; and I think she has nice rosy 
cheeks, though I can only see a piece of one." 

" Who told you that milkmaids ought to have rosy 
cheeks } " asked her mother, laughing. " Now, as it 
happens, I don't think that one has ; for it is meant 
for a real girl, and not a fancy one, and I knew her 
well some years ago. Would you like to hear some- 
thing about her ? " 

"Oh yes, that I should, mamma," cried Amy, 
clapping her hands ; " and that will be a story really 
won't it .? " 
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" Yes, and a true one, too. The girl's name was 
Patty Pegwell ; and a very nice girl she was. Her 
father died when she was quite little, and left his wife 
with six children to bring up. Some of them were 
sickly ones too, and only one or two able to earn 
anything : so poor Mrs. Pegwell had a hard struggle. 
The parish allowed her only a trifle, and she had no 
money of her own, but what she could earn by wash- 
ing. She was a very good laundress. 

" Now I must tell you that the cottage in which 
this family lived belonged to Patty's father, and also 
a little garden and field. They had been very well 
off when he was alive, for he had worked hard and 
saved enough to buy the land and build the cottage 
on it. During the last two years, too, he had kept 
cows ; and he did this partly that his children 
might have plenty of milk to drink, for he thought 
that if anything would make them grow up strong, 
that would." 

" Mamma," interrupted Amy, " I can't think why 
milk does children so much good. Why will not tea 
and coffee do as well ? " 

"That is not easy to explain to little folks like 
you," replied her mother ; " but as babies live upon it 
without any other food, we might be quite sure that 
it is good for children even if we did not know why. 
But milk is good for grown people too; and do 
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you know, Amy, that even a man could live for a 
good while on nothing but milk, if he had enough 
of it." 

" How much would he want } " asked Amy. 

"Do you know how much a pint is.?" said her 
mamma. 

" Yes ; that jug that has the milk in it at tea-time 
holds a pint, mamma, when it is quite, quite full up 
to the top. Nurse told me so." 

" Well, Amy, a man would want six of such jugs 
full every day." 

" Oh ! what a great deal, ma ! I shouldn't like to 
drink so much, and have nothing to eat." 

" I dare say not, my dear ; but remember that it 
would not be easy to think of any other one thing 
which would keep a person alive. If a man had 
meat, he must have water too ; and so with bread or 
potatoes. But I must go on with my story. When 
Patty's father was dead, his cows had to be sold, 
because he had been ill a long time ; and they had 
to buy things which they could not pay for. So the 
money which was given for the cows went to pay 
these debts — ^that is, the money he owed; and now 
there was no more milk to sell, nor cheese or butter 
either, and the sickly children had to do with a very 
little skim milk because it was so dear. So, then, your 
friend, the young milkmaid in the picture, began to 
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wish very much that she could any how earn money 
enough to buy back that same red cow with the 
kind face. 

" The man who had taken him instead of the 
money which was owing to him was not reall}'^ a hard 
man, though he could not do without his money; 
and he said that Patty should have her back as soon 
as she could bring him five pounds/' 

" Five pounds ! mamma," cried little Amy. " What 
a great deal of money ! How could she ever get 
so much.?" 

"At first she thought as you do, that she must 
give up the idea of such a thing ; but Patty was not 
a girl who often gave up anything. So after thinking a 
good deal more, another idea came into her head. 
It would be impossible to earn the money at home, 
that was plain, because as long as she was there, 
all she could earn must go to buy food. But then 
Patty thought, — 

" ' What if I could get a place ! Then I should 
only have to buy my clothes ; and I wouldn't spend 
much on them, I know ; so I should save up and 
soon have the money.' 

"Well, as soon as Patty thought of this, she 
asked her mother if she would spare her, and when 
she found that she might go, she set to work to 
look for a place. She told some young ladies who 
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had been kind to them, what she wanted and why 
she wanted it; and after a little while they not 
only found her a very good place, but gave her so 
many of their old clothes, that it was very little 
that Patty had to spend on herself. 

" So it came about that, in a little more than a 
year, Patty had bought the cow back, and was at 
home again helping her mother. 

" She soon learnt, too, to be a very great help in 
the washing and ironing, so that Mrs. Pegwell was 
able to take in more work. 

"And twice every day Patty went to milk her 
dear cow. She got quite fond of it, and used to 
talk to it as if the cow could understand ; and you 
can't think how happy she felt to see the little ones 
enjoying great basins of bread and milk, such as 
you and Georgie have, and getting quite fat upon it. 

" Sometimes they used to sell the milk that was 
over, and sometimes they made butter and cheese 
of it, either to eat themselves or to sell too." 

"Oh! mamma," said Amy, "do tell me how 
they make butter and cheese?" 

" Not to-day, dear," replied her mother ; " but to^ 
morrow, if you are a very good girl, we will walk 
over to Mrs. Maitland's farm and ask her to show 
us how it is done." 
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CHAPTER V. 



VISIT TO THE FARM. 



You may be sure that little Amy was very pleased 
to go with her mamma to see how butter was made. 
She had been to Mrs. Maitland's farm more than 
once ; and she remembered that the last time, a 
very rosy-cheeked apple was given to her as she 
was coming away. But still she was a little afraid 
that Mrs. Maitland would think her very silly for 
not knowing how to make butter as well as her 
own little girls. 

Her mamma told her, however, that if she looked 
into her heart she would soon find that it was only 
pride that made her think of such a thing, and just 
because she did not like it to be thought that the 
little Maitlands knew anything which she did not. 

Amy was obliged to confess that this was true, 
and she felt a little bit ashamed; but her mamma 
said, very kindly, — 
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"I knew it was pride, my dear child, because I 
have a proud heart myself, and I know that your 
heart must be like mine." 

Amy seemed rather concerned at this, and said, — 

"Oh! mamma, you are not proud, I know; you 
are very good." 

"No, Amy," Mrs. Dudley answered. "I want 
to be good, it is true; and I try to keep down the 
proud thoughts ; and I ask Jesus to make me humble ; 
but every one of us has a wicked, proud heart ; 
and my little Amy's mamma has one, and Amy 
too ; so I want her to begin, while she is little, 
to fight against it, and not to let it have its 
own way. That was why I showed you a little 
bit of pride peeping out when you never thought 
of it" 

Amy looked up in her mamma's face with a 
bright loving smile, and at that moment they 
stopped at the door of the farm-house. 

Mrs. Maitland was very pleased to see them, 
and soon took the little girl into her dairy. 

It was a nice, cool-looking place, and so clean 
that Amy looked round her wondering what it was 
that made it so very delightful. 

There were pails full of milk, and pans full of 
cream ; and Mrs. Maitland showed little Miss, as 
she called her, how they first let the milk stand 
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until all the cream had settled on the top, and 
then skimmed that off and put it into the chum. 

Amy tasted the cream, and then she tasted the 
milk from which it had been taken ; and she thought 
that she liked the cream best. Then Mrs. Maitland 
put two or three large strawberries into a little cup 
of cream and put some sugar over them ; and she 
gave them to her little visitor, who pronounced them 
" delicious." 

Mrs. Maitland told her that the cream was the 
best part of the milk ; and she told her, too, that 
after she had churned a little while she should look 
into the churn, and then she would see the butter 
coming. Amy had, of course, never seen a churn 
before. It was a sort of wooden barrel, with a 
round lid at the top, and in this lid there was a 
hole. A kind of stick, with a flat thing at the 
end of it, went through this hole ; and when it was 
turned round and round very quickly, of course it 
stirred and shook the milk. Amy was allowed to 
turn it herself a little ; but she could not do it so 
well as Mrs. Maitland. 

After a little while Mrs. Maitland told her to 
peep in, and there, true enough, were small lumps 
of butter coming. And then she clapped her hands 
with pleasure, and begged to wait and see it finished. 

It was very nice to see the great lumps come, 
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and then to see them taken out and squeezed into 
a proper pat, and after all to take it home to 
show nurse. 

Amy thought she had never had such a treat ; 
and now she longed to see a cheese made. 

But Mrs. Maitland did not make cheeses ; and so 
the little girl was obliged to be content with hear- 
ing her mamma describe how they are made in 
different places. They talked about that as they 
went home. 

" When I was a girl," Mrs. Dudley said, " I was 
taken to see a beautiful country called Switzerland, 
and I stayed for a week at a place named Neuf- 
chdtel, where they make a kind of cheese that I 
liked very much. It is eaten pretty new, and not 
kept as most cheeses are. I remember seeing some 
made." 

" Oh ! then you can tell me about it, mamma," 
said Amy, holding tight by her mother's hand while 
she gave two or three jumps. 

"Yes, I can," returned her mamma, smiling. 

"First of all they made about eight quarts of 
milk hot ; then they got two spoonfuls of rennet and 
put into it ; after which* they added a little cream, 
and let it stand for three-quarters of an hour." 

"What is rennet, mamma .^" 

"Ah! Amy, I thought you would ask me that. 
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Well, do you recollect about the gastric juice inside 
you?" 

''Yes, mamma, I do," said Amy. "It melts up 
the bread and butter, and all the rest of the things, 
that I eat." 

*' Quite right. Amy ; and now I must tell you that 
a calf has the same sort of juice in its stomach; 
so, when a calf is killed, its stomach is taken out 
and dried, and then it is called rennet." 

"Arid what is it put into the milk for.? "asked Amy. 
' " It turns it to curds," answered her mother. " You 
have seen curds in your pudding sometimes. Well, 
it is the curd that turns to cheese ; so, when the 
curd has formed, they take it out without breaking 
it, and put it into a mould full of holes and covered 
with a linen cloth. They change this cloth very 
often as the milk drains into it; and when the 
cheese can be moved without breaking, they make 
it up into the shape they wish, and then cut it into 
long strips, which they wrap up in thin paper." 

" I should like to make a cheese very much, 
mamma," said Amy. 

** Would you .?" replied Mrs. Dudley. "Then shall 
I tell you next something about English ones ?" 

" Please, mamma," said the little girl ; " and then, 
when I am grown up, I can try." 

"You have looked at the map of England two 
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or three times, and said over the counties after me, 
haven't you ? So you can recollect that on the west, 
or left-hand side, there are the twelve counties of 
Wales. Well, up close by the north or top of Wales 
is the English county of Cheshire. There they 
make some of our very best cheeses ; and they are 
sent about to a great many places, because many 
people like them. Do you recollect, when I was 
buying cheese the other day, the man took some 
out of one with a scoop and gave it you to taste, 
and you said it was very good } That was Cheshire 
cheese. It was made in something the same way 
as the Neufchdtel cheese ; only that the curds are 
pressed very much until they become drier and 
harder, and then the cheese is kept for a good 
while. People like o/d Cheshire cheese. Then, if 
you were to draw your finger down the map from 
Cheshire a good way, you would come to Gloucester 
and Cheddar. They make cheese at both those 
places, and also at Stilton. I don't think you 
would much like Stilton cheese, for I remember it 
used to bite my tongue when I was your age ; and, 
besides, people eat it when it is so old that it turns 
green, and is quite decayed." 

"Oh! how nasty!" cried Amy. 

And her mamma said, — 

'* I daresay you would like cream cheese better. 
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That is quite soft, and has a sourish taste. Perhaps 
we may have some soon, and then you shall try a 
little piece." 

By this time Mrs. Dudley and her little girl had 
arrived at home, and Amy ran up to tell nurse 
what she had seen and learnt, and to show the 
butter which she had helped to make. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A SICK BED. 



For many days after the visit to Mrs. Maitland's 
farm, Mrs. Dudley had visitors, and could not have 
her little girl to teach in the afternoons, and directly 
after they went away Amy became very poorly. 
At first she only seemed rather sick and could not 
take her food as usual, and her mamma gave her 
some medicine, and thought she would soon be well 
again. But next day she was worse, and complained 
of a headache and of being very hot. She was 
obliged to lie in bed all day long, and neither 
Willy nor Georgie could go into her room because 
the doctor said that they might catch the same 
illness if they did. 

But Amy did not feel inclined to play ; she could 
only toss about in her little bed and wish that her 
head did not ache, and that she could go out again 
and get flowers in the nice cool wood. And the 
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next day she was no better, nor the next, nor the 
next ; and though her kind mamma and nurse 
used, by turns, to stay with her all day long, yet 
the poor little girl felt very miserable, and thought 
she had never been so unhappy before. 

For neither mamma nor nurse could make her 
well, nor the Doctor either. It was only God who 
could do that. He only had the power to make 
the good things which they gave her do her the 
good which they were meant to do. 

And so her manima used to pray very often, 
and very earnestly, that He would take away the 
fever and make her darling well again ; and she 
used to tell Amy to ask Him too, just in her own 
little words and way, by speaking in her heart even 
when she was too tired to talk out loud. And 
because Amy wanted to get well she did often try 
to pray. 

It was not then as it had often been, when she 
said her morning and evening prayers without 
thinking to whom she was speaking, or what she was 
saying ; for now she asked just as really • as she 
often asked her own papa and mamma for any- 
thing that she wanted. 

And God heard her prayer though she was only 
a little child, and though she had often been a 
naughty child too, and knew that she did not deserve 
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to be made well ; and soon the fever went away 
and the headache also, and to everybody's gfreat 
joy little Amy began to get better. 

But she was very weak and very thin, and had 
to lie still in her bed ; and her mamma knew that 
it must be a good while before it would be safe 
for her to play with the other children again. So, 
like a kind mamma as she was, she began to think 
how she could amuse her little girl while she could 
not amuse herself. And then it seemed to her 
that one of the best things that she could do 
would be to go on with those nice talks which they 
had lately begun. 

So she asked Amy whether she remembered the 
pictures which she had once found hung up in her 
nursery. Of course she did remember them quite 
well, and now, as she had heard about milk and 
what was made of it, she thought that it would be 
very nice to know about bread. 

So the pictures were sent for, and Amy thought 
that the one which they were going to talk about 
would be that which had the baker in it, putting 
the bread into the oven, but Mrs. Dudley said, " Oh 
no ; we must first find out what bread is made of." 

" Oh ! I never thought of that," said Amy. " What 
is it made of, ma ? " 

" Do you mean to say that you do not know, my 
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little duncey ? " answered her mother. " Now I am 
almost sure that I have told you myself two or three 
times." 

" Oh ! but it was when I was quite small," returned 
the little invalid ; " I don't forget now." 

'*I hope you will not again, indeed," replied Mrs. 
Dudley, kissing the white lips that were held up to 
her face. "Just think how ashamed /should be now 
if some stranger were to ask you what bread is made 
of, and you could not tell ! " 

Amy laughed and said, — 

" Does the stuff come from a shop, mamma } " 

" It comes from the fields. Amy, first of all. You 
walked through one quite full of it last summer with 
me, and it was ripe then, and almost gold-coloured. 
The wind was blowing the whole field full ; and it 
looked white in some places, and yellow in others, 
just as the breeze passed over it. I remember that 
you thought it looked very pretty, and that you 
picked one piece to eat." 

" Oh, mamma ! was it corn } " cried Amy, as she 
suddenly recollected this nice walk. 

"Yes, it was corn," answered her mother; "but 
there are two or three kinds of com, so it is better to 
say wheat That is what we make our best bread of; 
but there are plenty of fields of barley, and oats and 
rye too, near here ; and you must try to learn to 
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know all the different kinds of com this summer. 
You have tasted some of them already. And when 
Georgie was quite a baby, he used sometimes to 
be fed with barley gruel ; I think you will recollect 
that. Ah, and you and he were having mutton broth 
for dinner lately with barley in it." 

"Yes, I know," returned Amy; "those nice little 
white balls." 

" They make malt of barley, too," added her mother; 
" and malt is one thing used in making beer. Then 
you had porridge for breakfast when you were staying 
at Uncle Stuart's, I believe; and that was made of 
oats. We feed horses a great deal on oats ; and in 
some countries they make bread of rye : so you see that 
most kinds of corn are very useful. But now we are 
going to talk about wheat, because it is of that that 
we make bread in England. And bread is one of our 
best kinds of food. The Bible speaks of ' the staff of 
bread.' What do you think that means } " 

"I don't know," said Amy. "Old Thomas leans 
upon his staff; but he doesn't eat it." 

"No, but it supports him; he would fall without 
it," replied Mrs. Dudley, smiling; "and bread sup- 
ports our life when we eat it. It keeps us strong, 
and we may say that it holds up our bodies just as 
Thomas's stick holds him up. If we cannot have 
both meat and bread, it is better for us to have only 
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bread than only meat. So now let us make out the 
history of wheat. First, how does it get all over the 
fields > " 

" Does it grow of itself like grass,, mamma } " asked 
Amy, " or do people have to put the seeds in, as I 
put in the seeds for my mignonette ? " 

*' Oh ! they have to sow the seeds, my dear." 

" What a long time it must take," returned Amy. 

" Yes, a great many men work at it for a good while 
late in the autumn, my child. See, here is a picture 
of a man at work." 

''What a funny way he is dressed!" remarked 
Amy. 

"Yes, I don't think he can be an Englishman," 
answered her mamma ; " he looks to me something 
like an Egyptian. You have read of Egypt in the 
Bible, haven't you ? Well, in that country they have 
a river which once a year comes all over their fields, 
and makes the ground very rich, so that everything 
grows quickly afterwards ; and do you know that 
before the water has quite run off, while the land 
is still wet, men go out and scatter seed all over it. 
That man in the picture seems to be sowing in that 
way, I think. In England we generally sow the 
com in rows. Don't you remember that field near 
the church, where you saw lots of rows of very 
pretty green things which looked something like grass 
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growing, about a fortnight ago. That is young wheat ; 
and when you go out again you will see that stalks 
have come up amongst the green blades, and that 
there are little clusters of grain on the top of these 
stalks. Those clusters or bundles are called the ears^ 
and the com is now said to be in ear; and, by and 
by, when the stalks have got taller and the ears 
larger, and when they are yellow and ripe, then will 
come the harvest. A great many men will go out 
then with sharp curved steel things called sickles, and 
they will cut it all down. Then the com will first be 
gathered together into large bundles called sheaves, 
and afterwards it will be carried into barns, where it 
will be threshed ; that is, knocked about and shaken 
so that all the grains of com come out. I will tell 
you what is done with these grains another day, for 
my chicken is looking quite tired, and must not talk 
any more just now." 



CHAPTER VII. 



HOW BREAD IS MADE. 



A DAY or two after this our little friend was allowed 
to get up and be dressed for a short time. She felt 
very weak at first, and so giddy that she was quite 
glad to be laid on a sofa to rest again. But her nurse 
gave her some medicine which was intended to make 
her strong, and some biscuits to which she had taken 
a great fancy, and soon she began to be -quite bright 
and playful. 

Then her papa came in to see her ; and he carried 
her in his arms to the window, and let her look out 
into the garden. And I cannot tell you how nice it 
looked to those little eyes which had not for such a 
long time looked upon the green trees and grass and 
flowers. There were two old apple-trees not far from 
the window of Amy's room, and under those apple- 
trees her brother Georgie (whom she liked to call 
" baby Georgie ") and her cousin Harry were at play 
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together, with Georgie's faithful friend and protector, 
Gip. 

The apples were not quite ripe yet, but some had 
fallen off the tree ; and the two little boys had taken 
a basket with them, that they might gather them up. 
Georgie had one which he was biting, holding it in 
both hands, and he seemed to think it very good. 
And Gip, in imitation of his young master, had one in 
his mouth also, which Harry seemed to think very 
improper of him, for he had left off skipping to tell 
him to put it down. But Gip did not consider 
Harry as his master, and would not obey him. Amy 
enjoyed watching them for a little while, and wished 
she could kiss Georgie's nice fat cheeks ; but mamma 
said that she must wait a little while longer still for 
that; and papa told her that she might kiss his cheeks 
instead; and then he laid her on the sofa again and 
went away. 

But Amy's mamma sat by her still ; and when she 
had had a short sleep, the little girl was quite rested 
again and ready for another talk, 

''Mamma/' she said, "I haven't forgotten about 
the wheat, and how it grows; Will you tell me now 
what they do to the grains, after they have been 
threshed f' 

"I am very glad that you have remembered so 
many hard words," answered her mother, as she 

E 
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noticed the way in which the child repeated those that 
were new to her, " and now we have come to the 
grinding. You know that if you put a lump of sugar 
under a heavy weight it gets crushed to powder. Just 
so the hard grains of wheat must be served in order 
to get them ready to make into bread, and when the 
corn is so crushed to powder that powder is called 
flourr 

" Like the flowers that we pick out in the fields," 
Amy put in. 

" You mean the word is like that word," said her 
mother. " Well, it sounds the same ; but it is not 
spelt in the same way, you know. Did you ever see 
this flour } " 

" I saw cook take something white out of a little 
tut) and make a pudding of it, and she called that 
flour, mamma. Was it what they make bread of ? " 

" Yes, the same thing ; and it was the same thing 
that grew in the fields and waved aJDOut in the wind. 
You must not forget that. Now, how was it ground 
up.?" 

Amy said she did not know; but, when her 
mamma asked if she remembered the windmill on 
the top of a hill close by, she cried out, — 

" Oh ! I know, that is a flour-mill, and here is one 
in the picture. We talked to the man at the mill 
one day ; and he asked nurse to bring us in to see the 
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com ground ; and his coat was all white, mamma, 
and his face too. Were they all over wheat ? And 
may we go some day ? " 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Dudley ; " and then you will 
see the great stone wheels go round and crush the 
corn which is laid between them. Do you know 
what makes the wheels go round ? " 

Amy did not, and so her mamma said, " You know 
what the sails are } " 

" Oh yes," said the child, " those great arms which 
go round and round ; but they only go round when 
the wind blows." 

" Quite right," said her mamma ; " but those sails 
are fastened to the stone grinders inside and pull 
them round, or rather the top wheel, for they lie one 
on the other with the com between them. So the 
wheat is turned into flour ; and as the miller is always 
amongst this white powder, he is apt to look very 
white, you see ; but we should say that he is covered 
with flour and not with wheat, because the wheat 
changes its name while it is in the mill as well as its 
form.*' 

"And when it is turned into flour, ma, what is 
done to it to turn it into bread ? " asked Amy. 

" Why, it is taken to the baker s next, and he mixes 
it up with water, as you saw the cook mix the pud- 
ding ; but there is no suet put with it, as there was 
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in the pudding, only, a little salt The baker mixes 
it and mixes it yrell together, and that is galled 
kneading it : that makes it into dojugh. But it 
would be very heavy bread, and not nice at all, unless 
he put in something else to make it rise and puff up. 
That something else is called yeast You never heard 
that word, perhaps ; but you have read of leaven in 
the Bible, and how the children of Israel were told 
to make bread without leaven. They eat this, un- 
leavened bread at one of their feasts. Now, leaven 
and yeast are much the same thing. And, when our 
cook made us some bread one day, she sent a jug. to 
the brewer's, and it came back full of the froth which 
rises on the beerwjiilp it is making: that was >reast. 
A little of this put in soon gets into all the doujfh 
and makes it rise. Now, we have only one, thing 
more, and that is the baking. The dough, when, it 
is made up into loaves, is. put into, a very hot oven, 
and it comes out all brown and crusty and ready, to 
eat. See, here is the baker putting it in/' 

"So now I know all about making com into 
bread," said Amy, clapping her hands, "and rm.sp 
glad ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PLOUCJHING. 

The young invalid was able to get up earlier on the 
next day, and to stay up longer without getting tired. 
Directly she was dressed she went to the window to 
look biit for the boys with whom she was longing 
once more to have a game of play ; but no one was 
in the garden that day ; so she took up the long strip 
of paper which was covered with pictures to see if 
there were still any left to be talked about, and just 
as she had found two her mamma came into the 
rbotn With her work-basket in her hand, and sat down 
beside her^ 

" Oh ! mamma, I just wanted you to tell me what 
those two horses are doing," Amy immediately cried, 
as she gave her a kiss ; " I can't imagine." 

" Can't you, really. Amy ? " replied her mamma. 
** Well, I doil^t think we need imagine anything about 
it ; for I should say that it is pretty clear that they 
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are drawing a plough, and that the man behind is 
driving it" 

" What is a plough ? " asked the little girl. 

" Look closely at the picture and I will tell you," 
said her mamma. " See, this part that the man has 
hold of is a sort of handle, and the other goes into 
the ground. That part is a sharp iron thing, and it 
sticks in pretty deep, and as the horses pull it along 
it cuts a sort of little ditch in the ground. They go 
all across the field, and then turn round and make 
another line back again by the side of the first, and 
so on until all the field is ploughed up." 

" And what do they do it for ? " inquired Amy. 

" To prepare the ground for the seed, my child," 
answered her mother. "Don't you see that no one 
could expect seed to grow in the hard ground. The 
gardener has to dig our beds every year before he 
puts in the seed; and the farmer has to plough his 
fields. What do you think would become of the 
seeds if they were thrown down all over the hard 
ground full of stubble, and thistles, and all kinds of 
things ? " 

" I don't know, mamma," said Amy. 

" I have read something about a sower going out 
to sow his seed," said her mamma, "and as he 
went along he let some fall on the hard pathway 
which people had walked over day after day ; and I 
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remember that the birds of the air came and ate 
them up." 

" Oh ! I know," cried her little listener ; " that's in 
the Bible, mamma. Jesus told it to His disciples ; 
and some of the seed went on to a rocky place, too, 
where there was only just a little earth, so that there 
was no room for the roots, and the poor plants died as 
soon as the sun was hot. And there were some other 
seeds that couldn't grow because there was no room ; 
the thorns and thistles took too much room and 
wouldn't let them. But some fell on the good 
ground and grew nicely, and had lots of fruit." 

" Yes, from every little seed that fell into the good 
ground there came up a stalk which had, at the top 
of it, thirty or sixty or a hundred grains," continued 
her mother. " I am very glad that my little bairn 
has remembered the parable so well." 

" And does the good ground mean what has been 
ploughed over ? " asked Amy. 

**Yes, prepared thoroughly, partly by ploughing 
and partly by having other things done that are 
necessary to make it rich and good," replied Mrs. 
Dudley. "You know how you have watched our 
flower-beds being dug, and raked, and weeded ; and 
so a careful farmer does with his fields. He takes 
great pains with the ground first ; and then he puts 
the seed in, when it is quite ready, and not before. 
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But now, as you have remembered this parable so 
nicely, can you tell me why the Lord Jesus told it to 
His disciples ? Was it only to teach them how to sow 
their fields?" 

" Oh no ! " cried Amy ; " I suppose they knew that 
before. Wasn't it to teach them something about 
their hearts ? " she added, after thinking for a minute. 
*' I think you said so one day." 

*' Yes," said Mrs. Dudley, *' you remember that the 
good seed was the Word of God ; that is, the things 
which He preached and which are now written in 
the Bible for us. And the different kinds of ground 
were meant to stand for the different people's hearts ; 
some hard and careless, some full of thoughts 
about money or honours, or whatever it might be, 
and some '* 

" Oh ! mamma, are any people's hearts good } " 
cried the little girl, stopping her in the middle of her 
sentence. 

"Was the ground good of itself without having 
anything done to it ? " asked her mamma. 

" Oh no, it had been made good by being 
ploughed : it had been got ready ; but I don't under- 
stand about the hearts," said Amy, thoughtfully. 

" God does things to our hearts which are some- 
thing like weeding and ploughing," said her mother, 
gently. " Do you think that, if the ground could feel, 
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it would like to have that sharp thing pulled tiirdu^ 
it ? And, if it loved the thoitis, would it like to hiave 
them dragged out of it ? " 

** No, it wouldn't," returned Amy. 

" Well, you see our hearts are like the ground iii 
many ways. They find many things to love which 
are bad, and which hinder us from thinking about the 
Lord Jesus and all His love for us, as we ought to 
do ; and they get hard, too, very hard sometimes. 
So we must have a sharp training now and then. 
The things which we love are often taken from us ; 
and sorrows come which sometimes seem as if they 
would cut our hearts in two ; and so we are ploughed 
and weeded that God's Word may grow up and bring 
forth fruit to His glory. Now, does my little girl 
think that she has had any of this ploughing yet ? " 

Amy lifted up a very grave little face at this 
question, and said softly, — 

*' I think God has been ploughing me just now, 
mamma, while I have been ill." 

"Then I hope that His blessing may also come 
after it, my darling, and that He may send down His 
grace, like the showers which the seed wants so much, 
to make it shoot both downward and upward and 
become good corn. But Amy must pray for this 
blessing herself, and try, too, never to forget how God 
has taught her that her life is in His hands, and that 
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Jesus calls to her to spend it all in bringing forth 
good fruit. You know what good fruit means, my 
child, don't you ? " 

*^It means doing things that He likes, mamma," 
answered the child, " and I will try." 



CHAPTER IX. 



OUR TEETH, 



" There is another picture which you did not explain 
to me, mamma," said little Amy, as her mother entered 
the room two or three days after this. *' I am so 
glad that Mrs. Tatham is gone, because now you can 
talk to me again. I was so dull yesterday." 

" I thought that you must be getting tired of those 
pictures," replied her mother. " See ! there are the 
boys out again picking up apples. Wouldn't you like 
to come and watch them .?" 

Amy did like that very much, and she stood by the 
window for some time, and tried to make them see 
her by tapping against it. At last " baby Georgie " 
looked up ; and when he saw his little sister, he held 
up a large rosy apple, which nurse had given him to 
eat, in great glee. 

Amy thought that it looked very nice, and asked 
when she might have an apple, too. And then her 
mamma said, — 
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" Apples are not good for you yet, dear ; but see 
what papa has been buying for you ! " 
• Then she took out of her basket a paper bag, which 
she had been hiding there, and pulled out of the bag 
a nice little bunch of grapes. 

" It is very early for grapes, and these are the first 
I have seen, Amy," she said ; " but grapes are good for 
people who have been ill, and so kind papa thought 
his little girl should have some, even though they 
cost a great deal of money." 

Amy's eyes glistened with pleasure as she thanked 
her maniiria, and ran to the window to hold up the 
grapes for Georgie to see. Then she came back to 
the table aiid began to eat them, after insisting that 
dear mamma should take the first one that she picked 
off the bunch. 

Thie juicy grapes tasted vety pleasant to the little 
mouth that had not really relished any food for a 
long time ; land Amy said that she thought that it was 
vety good of God to make so many different kinds 
of food, so that there should be something that we 
like when we are ill as well as things which taste nice 
wheii we are well 

" And food that does not take so much bitingj too, 
my little girl," added her mother. *' There are many 
people who could not make much of those hard 
apples, even when they are well. Grandmamma is 
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obliged to have them baked, you know, before she 
can eat them." 

" And then they are not so nice," returned Amy. 
"Isn't it funny that a tiny boy like Geoigie. can 
eat one up ? " 

** He has got good teeth," answered Mrs. Dudley, 
smiling, " and so have you. Do you know how many 
you both have ? " 

" No ; but I can soon count, mamma, if I look in 
the glass." 

"Do; and tell me first, how many of these little 
fjront ones you have." 

Amy counted, and soon said,— 

•*Eigh}:, mamma; and I have some veiy shaip 
pointed ones next to them, one on each side at the 
top, and one on each side at the bottom." 

" Those are the * eye teeth/ " said her mother ; " or, 
as some people call them, ' dpg teeth,' because they 
are so much like the teeth with which dogs tear their 
meat to pieces. And eighty and four make how. 
many ? " 

" Twelve," replied Amy, after a moment's thought ; 
" and then next to the eye teeth I've got some thicker 
ones, and next to them some thicker ^ill, four. of 
each." 

"Well, then, you have eight and twelve. How 
many altogether ? " 
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Amy had to count these two numbers on her fingers, 
but at last she said, — 

"Twenty, mamma." 

" And what are the back ones called ? " asked Mrs. 
Dudley. 

" Nurse calls them double-teeth," answered Amy. 

"Yes, or they are called grinders. Did you ever 
notice that you bite off a piece of anything with your 
front teeth, and bite it up with these grinders V 

Amy had not noticed this ; but she tried now on 
a piece of biscuit, and found that it was so. Then 
her mamma told her that very soon she would begin 
cutting four more grinders, perhaps in about a year's 
time ; and Amy .asked whether she would be ill, as 
Georgie was, when he got his last new teeth ; and she 
was glad to find that this was not at all likely. 

"That will make twenty-four, mamma," she said, 
" and then my mouth will be quite full." 

"Oh no, there will still be some room left," her 
mamma replied ; ** and when you are about twelve 
years old, I expect you will have four more." 

"Twenty-four and four will make twenty-eight," 
cried Amy. " What lots of teeth ! " 

" And four more when you are grown up," added 
Mrs. Dudley. 

"Why, mamma, then they must come out of my 
cheeks," said Amy, laughing. 
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" No, they will find room somehow ; but they will 
be the last," said her mamma ; " and then you will 
have '* 

"Twenty-eight and four make thirty-two," ex- 
claimed the child. ** I should think that would be 
enough } " 

" I hope that you will be a very wise young woman 
when the last four come," continued her mother, " for 
they are called wisdom teeth." 

" What a funny name ! " said Amy, laughing ; " but, 
mamma, Willy has had some of his teeth taken out, 
and he has got some new ones coming up." 

" Yes ; and you will soon begin losing yours and 
getting more, for those that you have got now were 
not meant to last long. When you get the second set 
you must take good care of them ; for when you lose 
them you will not find any others come up in their 
places. Do you know that all that you have now 
have another name besides those I have told you ? 
They are called milk teeth, because you began to cut 
them when you were a tiny baby and fed upon milk. 
Ah ! and now I think of it, I can tell you another 
good thing that milk did for you. Do you know it 
helped to make those little teeth come up so white 
and strong." 

" Oh ! mamma, how could it } " 

" Well, ril tell you. Your teeth were formed in the 
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gums, and when they were ready th^y began to push 
their way up and cut through the red flje3b. Yqu 
recollect Georgie's doing so ; and how glad we wer^ 
when they first cut through, because they mad^ his 
poor gums look so swollen and feel so bQt:whilfe they 
were coming ! But now I must tell you that,, if the. 
teeth had come up just as they were first foriped, 
they would: very soon have worn out and broJceut. all 
to pieces. They want a strong hard case all oyer, 
them to make them both useful and white. We. call 
this case the enamel, and it is made of liipc and 
phosphorus."- 

" I don't know what they are, mamma," said Amy. 

" No, I suppose not I was just considering- bow 
I could make you understand," returned Mrs^ Dudley- 
" You know what mortar is ; that it is stufT.whidJ the. 
bricklayers put between the bricks to mak^. them 
stick together when they are building a house or. a:, 
wall Well, mortar is made of lime. Whea tiiat 
new house in the village was being built, I. remember 
that you noticed the lime that, was kept oear; it. all 

rcudy." 

** Oh yes, I recollect," said Amy. 

**And now. for the f^osphorus," contiiiuedi her 
mother. ''You will be surprised to hear that. it. i^ a 
poison, and that you must not touch it» if a . piece 
should come ia your way ; for it takes fire, so easily 
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that it is obliged to be kept in water. I have seen 
a man write a word with phosphorus on the wall of a 
dark room ; and the writing looked as if it were done 
with fire. That is the thing, too, which makes 
lucifers light by only being rubbed on something 
rough. Yet for all that there is a little lime and a 
little phosphorus in milk ; and so all the littles that 
you thus drank got together into the blood ; and when 
your teeth were coming, they were taken up by the 
blood, which travels all over the body, into the veins 
of the gums, and stuck to the teeth just a very little 
at a time until the enamel was thick enough. Does 
not all this seem very wonderful to you, my child ? " 

" Yes, it does, ma," said the child, on whose face 
there was a look of puzzled astonishment. 

" I think you are beginning to understand a little 
how wonderfully your own body is made and kept 
alive," continued her mamma ; " and the more you 
learn about yourself and about the other works of 
God's hand, just so much the more you ought to see 
that He is very great and very kind to all His 
creatures. Try if you cannot think of something to 
put into your evening prayer about this." 

It was Amy's bed-time very shortly afterwards, for 
she was not yet strong enough to stay up until her 
usual time. She did not talk much while she was 
being undressed ; and before she got into her little 

F 
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bed her mamma came back, as she often did, to hear 
her repeat her hymn and prayer. 

Amy always said a little prayer which she had 
been taught ; but sometimes there was a wish in her 
young heart which was not in that prayen Perhaps 
that was some naughty thing that she had done 
which she wanted to ask God to forgive for Jesus' 
sake ; or there might be some good thing which she 
wanted for herself or for some one whom she loved, 
and then she had to ask in her own words. 

So it was on this evening ; and the reason why she 
did not talk much while she was being undressed 
was that she was thinking. 

Perhaps you would like to know what she was 
thinking about; so I will tell you some things. 
* Thoughts go very fast through our heads, you know ; 
and so there came one into Am}r's about mamma's 
kindness in telling her so many nice things while she 
could not go out; another about papa's in buying 
her the grapes ; and another about dear nurse. Then 
she remembered that it was God, her Heavenly 
Father, who had given her all these kind friends ; and 
a great many thoughts came about His kindness ; — 
how He had made her ill to teach her to think more 
about Him, then heard her prayers and made her 
nearly well again. Afterwards she began to wish 
that so great a God and so good a God might al^vays 
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be her friend, and that He might teach her to be a 
better and a wiser girl than she had ever been before. 
And Amy felt rather sad when she thought how 
often she had been naughty, and how often she had 
thought only about pleasing herself while so very, 
very much was being done for her. 

So you will not be surprised that on that evening 
Amy had a great many things to put into her even- 
ing prayer. 
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CHAPTER X. 



maud's visit. 



After this our little friend was soon able to go 
downstairs, and to see her brothers again, and even 
to go into the garden with them for a quiet walk 
to see how the flowers had been getting on — ^what 
old ones had gone away, and what new ones had 
come out. But she did not get strong at all quickly, 
and could not run about, or have her old games 
of romps, because she so soon became tired 

However, I am glad to tell you that her brothers— r 
both Willy, the big one, and Georgie, the almost 
baby-boy— were very kind and gentle to her, and 
did everything which they could think of to please 
and amuse her, because they were so very delighted 
to have her back again with them. 

When she went into the garden, which was a very 
large one, if she said she would like to go to the 
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furthest part of it to see if the peaches were getting 
ripe or to look at the bees, Willy would put her 
into Greorgie's perambulator, and push her along 
while Georgie marched stoutly by the side saying, 
that he "was very strong and getting a big boy, 
but that Amy was sick" I think that people had 
told him this so many times that he had a sort of 
idea that she was to be always sick. And if they 
were all at some quiet play in the nursery, this 
little man would keep a sharp look out, and, if 
his sister got at all tired, he would cry out, — 

" Amy got pale face ; must sit down." 

Then Amy was immediately put into her little 
arm-chair, and Willy read a story to her while 
Georgie laid his head in her lap and let her play 
with his curls and fat rosy cheeks. 

After a little while Cousin Maud was invited ti9 
come and stay with Amy and her brothers, and 
that was a pleasure for all three of them ; for 
though Maud was older even than Willy, yet she 
was the most delightful playfellow and companion 
in their eyes in all the world*: and the reason of this 
was that Maud was very unselfish. You will see 
the meaning of that word, perhaps, when you know 
more about her. 

But now I must tell you a little secret. 
. As Amy got better and better every week, and 
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began to want less nursing and attention, she also 
began to feel, much more than she did when she 
was ill, rather inclined to be fretful and cross. 

She knew this quite well herself, and sometimes, 
when she lay in her little bed at night, she felt very 
unhappy about it, especially when she thought that 
her kind little brothers had noticed it, and that it 
made them care less for her. 

Now, it so happened that Maud herself had once 
been ill, and that she remembered being vexed 
with herself for just the same thing when she was 
getting well. So, when she came to stay with little 
Amy, she thought that it would be a good thing to 
bring with her a very nice story-book which she 
had liked to read at that time. It was all about 
little boys and girls; and Maud made up her 
mind that she would bring it out on the first wet 
day that Amy seemed to want something to amuse 
her. 

The weather proved fine, however, for the first 
week of her visit ; and the four young cousins became 
greater and greater friends every day. 

Willy found that he could chat with Maud of 
things which his own little sister could not under- 
stand ; and so they often used to take longer walks 
together than either Amy or Georgie were able to 
manage. And Georgie, who looked up to her as 
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*' almost a woman/' loved to sit on her lap and 
hear her tell pretty stories; while she took such 
great pains to make Amy happy, that this young 
person was generally obliged to feel ashamed of 
herself when any jealous feelings about Willy and 
Georgie's loving Maud better than they loved her 
tried to peep out and make her cross. 

One day, however, Maud found her little cousin 
crying quietly by herself in the nursery when she 
and the boys came in from their walk. It had 
been rather showery that morning ; and therefore it 
had not been thought safe for Amy to venture out 
Maud felt sorry, when she saw the tears, that she 
had left her alone, and she told Amy so in a very 
kind way, but Amy replied shortly, — 

** Oh ! that wasn't the reason ; I was very unhappy, 
but I can't tell you why." 

And then she tried to run away, saying it did 
not matter ; but Maud would not let her, and coaxed 
so hard that Amy would tell her all about it, that at 
last the truth came out: "Willy and Georgie did 
not care for her now, and they weren't kind at all." 
This was what she thought 

Now it so happened that only the day before 
little Georgie had said to Maud, in rather a low- 
spirited way, — 

"Amy c'oss sometimes." 
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But she did not say a word about this, thinking 
that it would do no good. She only answered, — 

" Oh ! you must not think that It's only because 
they see you can do things for yourself now that 
they don't do them for you. If I were you I would 
try doing things for them now. Suppose you were 
to cut out some paper men for Georgie, and wind 
that tangled ball of string that Willy got so out of 
patience over. Til help you, and see if they won't 
be pleased." 

This was not just what Amy was inclined for at 
first; but, when Maud began to disentangle the string, 
she could not help joining in the work, and soon 
she began to feel an interest in it 

When it was all done, Maud said, — 

" Now, Amy, you cut out the paper men while I 
read you a story." 

Amy thought that this would be very nice; and 
so Maud produced her book. 

The first story which she read was about a little 
boy of nearly Amy's age, who was ill for a long 
time of a dreadful disease called small-pox. It was 
a long while ago, when no one knew how to manage 
people who were ill as they do now, and when the 
doctors often made people worse instead of better. 
So it was thought, for two or three weeks, that little 
Benjamin was too ill to live. His mamma, instead of 
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nursing him herself, as Amy's mamma had done 
when she had the fever, spent most of her time 
in crying and mourning over his sad fate, and left 
him to the care of an old woman who was not 
at all kind to him, though she pretended to be 
in his mother's presence. 

However, after a time, he got a little better ; but 
when the fever and sickness had gone away, it was 
found that poor Benjamin was quite blind, and 
dreadfully marked with the small-pox. 

Amy did not know at first what this meant, but 
when Maud said that he must have looked like a 
certain boy in the village whom she knew, she 
shuddered and said, "that she was very glad that 
she had not got such ugly marks." 

Then Maud said, — 

"That was a story of a child who had rich parents 
like yours. Amy; but the next is about a poor 
child ; and you will see how dreadful it is for poor 
people to be ill." 

So she began again, — 

"Young Milly Gordon was five years old when 
her mother died. Her father was a gardener; but, 
as there were not many rich people living near to 
him, he did not get much work ; and having six 
children he was often in straits how to provide them 
with food. ' 
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" Milly was not the eldest ; she came fourth in the 
family ; but those older than herself were boys. 
So she had no one to look after her at home, and 
may be said to have brought herself up. 

" The poor little motherless child at first felt very 
desolate, and used to think it hard that her father 
made her stay in from her play to do things about 
the house which her mother used to do when she 
was alive. 

"Sometimes she would say, — 

" ' Father, I can't ; I don't know how.' 

" But he^always answered, — 

" ' Child, you must learn, then ; there's no one else 
to do it now your poor mother's gone.' 

"And thus young Milly became a sort of little 
drudge, and having no one to teach her she had 
to do things in her own way, which was generally 
a bad one. 

" There was a very short school-time for the poor 
child, for she could not long be spared from home ; 
so that she never properly learnt to read, never well 
enough to amuse herself with a book. 

" Her father had once been a kind man ; but grief, 
and the trouble which it gave him to bring up his 
children, soured his temper, and he grew silent and 
often cross. So Milly's home was not a happy one. 

" Besides this, from not knowing how to take care 
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of herself, she often had bad colds,' and was ill in 
other waySi And, then, she used to feel so tired that 
she scarcely knew how to drag through her day's 
work. In this way she grew up thin and weak, and 
very unlike the little round thing that she had been 
before her mother died." 

There was a good deal more of the story than I 
have time to repeat here; and Amy listened very 
attentively, and, when it was done, she heaved a 
deep sigh. 

But Maud had not time to ask her what she 
thought of it, as just at that moment they heard 
themselves called down into the drawing-room to see 
some visitors. 



CHAPTER XL 
maud's story-book. 

Georgie's paper men had got on very fast during 
the reading ; and, when the little man himself came 
in from the garden and saw what his sister had been 
doing for him, his face flushed with pleasure, and 
he gave her a good hug and a great many kisses. 

"Me wish," he said, after he had been playing 
with them for some time ; " me wish you would make 
some horses. Amy." 

"What! for the men to ride upon, Georgie.^" she 
said, laughing. " I don't think I could ; and besides 
they wouldn't stand on their legs ; they would tumble 
down, and the poor men with them." 

But Georgie only answered, — 

"Do try, please, Amy," in such a coaxing way 
that she could not resist him, and set to work to 
see what she could do. 

After many attempts, however, she was getting 
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quite into despair of making anything like a horse 
that would stand on its legs ; and poor Georgie was 
getting terribly disappointed, when Maud's welcome 
voice was heard in the passage, and she was quickly 
summoned to lend her aid. 

Maud, fortunately, knew a capital way of making 
a horse that would stand ; and Georgie clapped his 
hands with joy when he saw one of his little men 
seated upon it 

And then Amy said she would make some more 
like it. So she and her little brother had a very 
happy time together over these wonderful men and 
horses, while cousin Maud wrote a letter to her 
own mamma. 

They had none of them finished their work when 
Willy came in to thank Amy for having disentangled 
that ." horrid ball of string," as he called it, and to 
ask if she would be kind enough to try and mend 
his kite for him. 

Amy was not much of a needlewoman, as we 
know, but she had improved a good deal lately; 
and so she said that, if Maud would help, she thought 
she could manage it. And Willy stood by looking 
on with great interest. 

After it was done, the string was fastened to it, 
and the whole party went into the garden to see 
it go up. The wind was very high, and at first it 
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fluttered about and knocked against the ground ; 
but at last it got turned just the right way to catch 
the wind, and Amy held it while Willy let out more 
string. Then he set off running ; and up it mounted 
higher and higher, until Georgie thought that it 
would soon go through the clouds, and they would 
lose it altogether. 

How merry they all were together after this, and 
how they laughed and chatted away I cannot really 
tell you. You ought to have been there to see. 

It was tea-time when they went in; and nurse 
said that Miss Amy must lie down and rest after- 
wards, for that she had tired herself out that day 
and was looking pale, which made Georgie go up 
to her and stroke her face, and Willy look rather 
concerned. 

But as for Amy, though she was a little tired, yet 
she felt happier than she had done for some days. 

"Shall we have another story.?" asked Maud, 
when tea was over. 

And every one thought it a capital idea, provided 
that Maud agreed to read herself. She and Willy 
were indeed the only ones of the party who ever 
read for the amusement of others ; and Willy was 
always apt to get off if he could. 

However Maud made no objection ; and so, as 
soon as she had been conducted to a chair, and 
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Amy placed on a sofa made of two chairs, she 
began a little account of a child of just Amy's own 
age, who, from being a pretty, merry, fat little 
thing, was so reduced by a long illness that she 
became quite thin and plain — a miserable little object 
Of course this tale, like all the rest in Maud's book, 
was intended to show fretful young people who 
murmur at every trifle, and are never thankful for 
the many good things which God has given them, 
that other little children have had far greater suf- 
ferings to bear than ever yet fell to their lot ; and 
that some, at least, have borne them patiently and 
cheerfully, and have tried to remember the good 
things that were still left and be thankful for them. 

But Amy, like many other children, did not always 
see what the story was meant to teach her; and 
certainly, while she listened to this one, she thought 
of something quite different. Shall I tell you 
what it was ? Well, you must not think her a very 
vain little girl if I do ; but the truth is, that instead 
of considering whether she had always been as good 
and patient as this poor child, our little friend was 
thinking all the while how much nicer it ^ was to 
have a pretty face than an ugly one, and wondering 
whether she had grown uglier since she was ill ; 
and she became so anxious about it, that at last 
she contrived to slip away unseen and run to a 
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large looking-glass which was in the next room to 
satisfy herself. I believe she was pretty well assured 
that no change for the worse had taken place, and 
as she was not long absent, the others had hardly 
missed her when she returned to her sofa. 

There were two more stories in the book, and 
the last was such a pretty one that I will tell it 
you as shortly as I can. 

** There were some kind ladies who lived in Ire- 
land, and who had set up a nice school for poor 
little girls who either had no parents or whose 
parents were very poor. 

" One day, when the ladies had met together to 
receive any who seemed to be the proper sort of 
children, there came a woman with a little girl, asking 
that she might be taken in. The woman had a bard 
face ; and she seemed to want very much to get rid 
of her child, who, she said, was such a bad child 
that she could do nothing with her. 

"The ladies asked what were the girl's faults; 
and the mother answered that she* told lies by the 
dozen, so that no one could believe her. 

"Now this little girl had a very sweet, open face, 
not at all like the face of a girl who did not speak 
the truth; for one can generally tell such people 
by the way in which they seem afraid to look other 
people in the face. 
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"And the kind ladies looked at this little face, 
and then at each other, and were quite puzzled ; 
for though no one liked to advise that a young 
story-teller should be brought among the other chil- 
dren, yet no one liked to shut this sweet-looking 
little one out. 

" Well, I don't know how it came about, but some- 
how or other the child was taken into the school ; 
the schoolmistress being warned to watch her very 
closely, and the ladies who often visited the school 
determining to watch her too. 

" They all- did so ; but no one ever heard her tell 
a lie ; and soon she became a general favourite, 
because she was so obedient and gentle, and everyone 
wondered what the mother could have meant, and 
thought that she must have been a very unnatural 
woman, and not much like other mothers. 

" The little girl had not been taught any of those 
stories out of the Bible which kind mammas generally 
teach their children ; so she did not know anything 
about the dear Saviour who had come down from 
heaven for her sake. She did not know that she 
had a wicked heart, or that she ought to pray to 
God to forgive all the naughty things that she did 
every day. She hardly knew, indeed, that there 
was a God. 

" But for all that, He had been preparing her heart, 

6 
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and now, when she was taught all these things by 
her kind teachers, the good seed seemed to sink 
down into it and to take root quickly. 

" It was well that it did so ; for very soon her days 
of health were over ; and all her school work had 
to be given up. She became very ill, and had to 
be taken from the school to the hospital, where, in 
spite of all the care that she received, she grew 
worse and worse until she died. 

" In the hospital she was very gentle and patient, 
and gave as little trouble as possible to the good 
nurses, who had many sick people to attend to 
besides herself; and everyone was surprised to see 
how contented and happy this little girl was in 
spite of all her pains, and although she knew that 
she would soon die, and that her body would be 
put into the grave. 

" But the kind ladies who had taken her into the 
school soon found out that this was because, as she 
lay on her bed, she thought of all those things which 
they had taught her, and that while at school she 
had begun to pray to her Saviour and to love Him, 
because He had come down from heaven to die 
for her, and because He had prepared a place above 
where she would be with Him for ever. 

" It was very sweet to see how a poor child who 
had only a short time ago been so ignorant of all 
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these things, was made so happy by them in the 
midst of so much pain and weariness, and how the 
thought of the place which she would soon be in, 
and of the company which she would soon enjoy, 
made her almost able to forget that her little body 
was fast decaying, and that she would so soon have 
to leave all that was dear to her on earth. And 
it was wonderful how God's Spirit had taught even 
such a very little child to understand all these things. 

** The good ladies were very glad now that they 
had taken the little girl into their good school ; 
and when they were talking with her, they often 
thought of that verse in the Bible which says that 
'Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings God 
has perfected praise.' 

*' They told one of their friends, who was a cler- 
gyman, about her, and asked him sometimes to go 
and sit by her little bed, and teach her more about 
Jesus. And this good man also found it very plea- 
sant to talk to the little sufferer. The child learnt 
to love him, too, and was always pleased to see him 
come in. But it made him sad to see how much she 
suffered, and how from day to day she wasted away. 
One day he took her small thin hand in his and 
said, — * This poor little hand.' 

" But the child quickly answered, — * Never mind ; I 
shall have a glorious body.' 

G2 
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" So well, you see, she knew that, although her 
flesh was wasting away, and her young form must 
soon be laid in the grave to moulder into dust, 
yet when her Lord should come again from heaven, 
with a shout, to fetch all His people to be with 
Him for ever, then her little body too would burst 
the grave, and would rise quite beautiful, quite 
free from pain, and like the body of Jesus himself." 

Maud read this story as if she liked it very much, 
and none of her three young listeners moved while 
she was reading it. 

When it was done, Willy got up from his seat 
on the floor and turned to the window with a sigh, 
and Amy said, — 

" Oh, cousin Maud ; how I should like to be 
like that little girl ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 



BREATHING. 



It was a good while now since Amy had had a talk 
with her mamma ; but she was getting lots o^ ques- 
tions to ask her ready for the first opportunity. 

Mrs. Dudley had left Maud to amuse her little girt 
whilst she was staying with them, because she 
thought that it made a change for her, and that she 
would come back to her chats with herself quite fresh, 
and more ready than ever to learn whatever she 
wished to teach her. But now Maud's own mamma 
wanted her back again ; so the young cousins were 
obliged to say good-bye to each other for a time ; and 
little Amy felt very dull and sorrowful at first, and 
soon begged to spend her afternoons as she used 
to do. 

" And so you don't mind coming back to our old 
talk-lessons," said Mrs. Dudley, as her little girl took 
her seat on the stool at her feet. 
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" No, mamma, I like them," answered Amy ; " and 
I've got dozens and dozens of things to ask." 

*' One will be enough at a time, I think," returned 
her mother; "so you must choose a question for 
to-day." 

" Mamma," said Amy, earnestly, " I want to know 
how people's bodies can come out of the graves again 
all alive and whole, when they have been lying in 
dust, and all crumbled to pieces for a long time." 

" I am afraid that I cannot answer that question," 
answered her mamma, " because I do not know any 
better than you do, Amy : I only know that Jesus 
did die and rise again, and that though His body 
never crumbled into dust, yet He has told us that 
ours shall rise, even though they should have been all 
scattered to the winds ; and I believe it because He ■ 
said so, though I don't understand how it will be. 
And don't you think that God, who makes your food 
turn into new flesh and blood, can easily do anything 
He chooses, however difficult it may seem to us } " 

" Yes, mamma ; but I wish I knew how it could 
be." 

And then Amy told the story which had made her 
think of this question. 

Mrs. Dudley thought it a very nice one ; but she 
said that her child must try to believe in the same 
way that the little Irish girl had done. And she also 
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said that, if Amy liked to know more about the 
wonders of her own body, she would tell her as much 
as she could make easy for her. 

Amy said she would like this very much, and 
added, — 

" Tell me what I breathe for, dear mamma." 

Mrs. Dudley smiled at the little girFs eagerness, 
and said,— 

" There are lots of things that you ought to have 
asked before you came to that, and I must at least 
begin with some of them before I even try to answer 
your question. But I suppose you know that, if you 
did not breathe, you would soon die. When God 
made Adam, * He breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul ; ' but when 
Adam died, he left off breathing, and so shall we 
when we die." 

" What is breathing, mamma ? " asked Amy. 

" Ah ! now you have put a better question to start 
with," replied her mother. " How shall I explain it ? 
I think, perhaps, this pair of bellows will help me. 
See, it is made with two pieces of wood and some 
leather ; and, when the pieces pf wood are stretched 
out, it is like a box inside, and there is room for 
something to go in ; but, when they are close together, 
there is room for nothing. Now, what do you think 
gets in when they are stretched out ?" 
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" Nothing, mamma ; there is no place for anything 
to go in by," answered Amy. 

"Oh yes, there is. See, here is a small hole in 
the middle," said her mother. 

" But what could get into it ? " asked Amy. 

" What comes out ? " returned her mother, puffing 
into her face. 

Only wind," answered Amy, laughing. 
Only!" repeated her mamma; "but it is that 
which makes the fire burn up. Now see, the wind, or 
air as I should call it, gets in as soon as I pull the 
bellows open. It always comes, wherever there is 
room for it, without any invitation; and, when it 
gets in, it cannot get out by the same way, because 
a little trap door shuts ; but, when I close the 
bellows, I squeeze it hard, and at the same time 
open a little hole at the end for it to go out by. 
Then I open them again; and more comes in 
which goes out in the same way; and so it goes 
on. Now, this is something like breathing, only 
our bellows are inside us; and we take in air 
and let it out by the same opening. What is 
that opening.^" 

*' The mouth, isn't it, mamma } " 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Dudley; "and as we also 
breathe through our noses, perhaps I ought to have 
said two openings, only that after all both lead into 
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the same place, and that place is the throat, you 
know, or what nurse calls the red laneJ' 

'* But I don't do anything to make the air come 
into my mouth," said Amy. 

*' The room does not do anything to make the air 
come into it, nor does this vase or this cup, which are 
both full of air. There is never any need to do any- 
thing to make air come into an empty place : it 
always comes in of itself. It will come into this cup 
directly the water is poured out ; and there it will stay 
till something squeezes it out. And just so it comes 
into your lungs, and stays until it is squeezed out 
again." 

" What are my lungs ? " asked Amy. 

" They are two long things inside your chest, one 
on each side of your heart, which goes pit-a-pat here 
all day long. They are what I called the bellows 
just now ; and each one is joined to your throat by a 
sort of long narrow pipe. And, when the air comes 
into your mouth, it goes straight down this throat 
and these pipes right into the lungs." 

" Oh ! mamma, I wish I could see into my lungs," 
cried Amy. " What do they look like .? Are 
they like a paper bag when I have blown it full 
of air .^" 

"No, not at all. They are much more like a 
sponge," replied her mamma, " for they are full of 
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tiny cells such as you see in a sponge; and the air 
gets into all these little places." 

" But if I keep taking it in, how full I shall get. I 
should think I should burst," said Amy, laughing. 

" You forget that I said that the air stayed in only 
until it was squeezed out," replied her mother. 

" But, mamma, I don't squeeze it out." 

" Don't you ? " said Mrs. Dudley. " Try now to do 
this," and she drew in a long breath, in which Amy 
imitated her. 

" Oh, I see ! " cried Amy. " A lot came in, and 
then a lot went out ; but I didn't squeeze any- 
thing." 

** Something inside you did, though," answered her 
mamma. " Oh ! there is Willy in the garden. 
What were you and he doing with the handkerchief 
yesterday ? " 

" Oh, he called that his experiment," said Amy : 
" he was teaching me how the wind gets into the sails 
and pulls the ships along. We held it tight that I 
might feel it pulling the handkerchief." 

"Well, go and ask Willy to try the experiment 
again for another purpose," replied her mother ; " and 
this time first hold it loosely, so that the wind may 
fill it, and make the handkerchief swell and blow out, 
and then pull all the corners out as tightly as 
possible to make it go straight again." 
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Amy thought this would be capital fun, and 
bustled off for her hat and cape. Then she called 
Gip to follow her, and ran off to her brother. 

Of course, afterwards, he wanted to know what sort 
of a lesson Amy was having, and insisted on coming 
into the drawing-room to hear for himself 

Amy ran in first, with glowing cheeks, and quite 
out of breath. 

" Well, my little steam-engine," said her mamma, 
as the child threw herself on to the stool at her feet, 
" and did the handkerchief swell out nicely, and then 
go flat in the middle, just as it ought to do ? And 
how did Gip like the experiment ? " 

'* I don't know, mamma, how he liked it. He looked 
very puzzled, as if he could not think what we were 
doing ; but it did it beautifully — the handkerchief, I 
mean." 

" I am glad of that," said Mrs. Dudley, kissing her 
child's rosy little face, for Amy had begun to be rosy 
again lately. ** And now I must try to explain this 
difficulty, how the air is squeezed out of your lungs 
to make room for a fresh supply. But mind you 
listen very attentively." 

"Yes, mamma, I am listening," said the little 
girl. 

" Then remember," continued Mrs. Dudley, putting 
her hand on Amy's chest, "you have your heart 
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4bout here, and one of these long bags hanging down 
on each side of it. They are both longer than the 
heart, and so there is a space in the middle. Well, 
all across here, just between your chest and your 
stomach, there is a strong sort of thing called a muscle. 
You have muscles in your arms and in your legs ; 
but this one has a very particular use, and a very 
long name, which, if I were to tell you, you would 
not remember." 

" I can," said Willy, " at any rate." 

" It is called the diaphragm," answered his 
mother. 

" What a queer name," said Willy. " But what is 
the good of this thing ? " 

" It moves something like that handkerchief, bowing 
up against the lungs, and then tightening out nearly 
straight. And it does this all day long, and all night 
too. It never stops. Indeed it is one of your best 
servants." 

"A servant inside me!" exclaimed Amy, laugh- 
ing. 

"Yes, and one that knows its work so well that 
it never wants telling what to do," added her 
mamma. 

** But what does it do it for ? " asked Amy, eager 
to get to the end of the mystery. 

" Why," said her mother, " don't you see that when 
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it IS nearly straight and tight there is plenty of room 
in your chest, and lots of air can come into your 
lungs; but when it bows up against them, it 
squeezes them up together, and so pushes the air 
back again out of the mouth." 

" Well," said Amy, " nurse sometimes says I am a 
queer little creature, and I think I am, mamma ; don't 
you ? I seem to have all sorts of works inside me 
just like a watch ! " 

" I think that all little children, and grown people 
too, are very wonderful creatures," replied Mrs. 
Dudley with a smile. " The Bible says, you know, 
that we are ' fearfully and wonderfully made.' Then 
what a wonderful Maker we must have had ! " 

Amy looked as if she thought so too ; and her 
mamma asked if she thought she understood now 
how she breathed. 

" Oh yes," she answered, quickly, " the air comes 
into my mouth and my nose by itself ; and it goes 
down my throat into my two lungs, and then up comes 
that funny thing, right against them, and pushes them 
up and squeezes the air out again. Then some 
more comes in, and soon it gets pushed out too ; but, 
mamma, 1 don't feel anything pushing." 

" No," said Mrs. Dudley, " that is because the works 
are so beautifully made, you see. If they were 
badly done you would feel them, no doubt But good 
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works are often neither seen nor heard ; and all 
God's works are good. So you go on breathing with- 
out thinking about it, and without having any trouble 
about it either. But now you have learnt quite 
enough for one day. Another time, if you like, you 
shall hear something more about breathing." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE MAIN-SPRING. 



Amy had done no lessons while she was ill, as you 
may be sure. Indeed her kind mamma had not let 
her begin again until she was pretty strong ; but that, 
you know, was some time ago now. 

It had been very hard work, at first, to get the verses 
and columns of spelling and tables quite perfect ; 
but Cousin Maud had been let into the secret about 
all being done before dinner, and so, at first, before 
she went away, she had always sat quietly by to 
remind Amy not to dawdle or play over them. So 
in a little time, I am glad to say, she got quite into 
the habit of being quick, and never thought of leaving 
any lesson to finish after dinner. 

There was nothing, therefore, to prevent our little 
friend from going to her mamma in the drawing-room 
whenever her mamma was able to have her ; and the 
day after she had been taught those wonderful things 
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which you read in the last chapter, she trotted in 
again for another chat. 

Willy was there, too, for he said that he thought 
he should take in more than his little sister. 

" Well, Amy," said her mamma, " so you think that 
you are full of works like a watch, do you ? I wonder 
if you can tell me which of them is like the watch's 
main-spring, which sets all the rest going." 

" Oh no, mamma, I can't. Do tell me ! " replied 
Amy. 

" / think the hearty returned her mother, " because 
it is that which sends the blood all over you ; and 
you remember that the blood is called in the Bible 
the ' life of the body.' " 

" Oh yes," said Amy ; " that's because it takes 
the food all over us ; but how does the heart send 
the blood, mamma .^" 

" I don't think you could understand that, if I were 
to tell you," said her mamma. 

" Then explain it to me," said Willy. 

" Tell me, first," she said, " how it is that you can 
stretch out your arms and legs, and make them look 
so long, when you like, and then draw them up and 
bend them together, so that on a cold night, when I 
come to peep at you in bed, you look more like a 
round ball than anything else } " 

" I don't know, I am sure," said Willy, laughing. 
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** Don't you ? " returned his mother. " Why, it is 
because you have muscles in your arms and legs ; and 
these muscles have that power of pushing out and 
pulling together. They are very valuable things, I 
can tell you, Willy, these muscles ; and, if you wish 
to be a strong man, you must do all you can to 
strengthen them." 

How can I do that } " asked Willy. 
By using them a great deal. Everything is 
strengthened by use, and nothing more, perhaps, 
than muscles, . See what a great strong pair of arms 
that man seems to have who is getting that sack of 
Coals down out of the waggon ready to put into the 
cellar. His arms have got strong by using them 
so much." 

"But you don't wish to bring me up for a coal- 
heaver ; do you, mamma ? " said Willy, quizzically. 

** No ; but there are other ways of strengthening 
the muscles of your arms besides lifting coal sacks ; 
and some of them I don't think you would dislike — 
rowing, for instance, and cricketing. You do not 
much object to try your hand at such things as these ; 
do you ? " 

Willy certainly did not. In fact he said that 
he liked them even better than his lessons; so his 
mother had to remind him that his brains must be 
used too, by thinking a good deal, and that his 

H 
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memory must be exercised by means of some of 
those very lessons which he liked least of all, if he 
wished to grow up a wise and clever man as well as 
a strong one. 

" But we must not forget why we began to talk 
about muscles," she added. " It was because I wanted 
to tell you that your heart is a sort of hollow muscle ; 
or rather, perhaps, like a little house made of muscles. 
Now this little house has four rooms ; and each of 
them has the power of stretching out wide, and then 
contracting or squeezing up again. Amy and I were 
talking a long time ago about the blue pipes which 
carry the blood all over us. These pipes are like the 
branches of a tree. There are the large boughs which 
join the heart, and the little twigs in the fingers and 
toes. The large ones bring the red juice into one of 
the top rooms of the heart ; this little room, then, 
' immediately squeezes together, and pushes it down 
into the one under it. That one does the same, and 
so it gets sent all over us, you see." 

" How extraordinary," said Willy ; " but one would 
think that things that are always going up and down 
like that would soon wear out." 

" Would you think so } " said his mother. *' Why, 
we settled just now that your arms will get stronger 
the more you use them." 

" So we did ; I forgot," said Willy. '' And I suppose 
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it IS that puffing up and down that makes one's heart 
seem to beat ? " 

"Yes; and you can feel something like it here," 
returned his mother, putting her finger on his wrist. 

"Oh yes, I know," said Amy; "when I was ill 
the doctor was always saying, * Now, little woman, let 
me feel your pulse.' But I don't think he ever liked 
it, niamma ; for he always said, ' Too quick,' or ' Too 
slow.' It never did as he wanted it to do. What did 
he feel it for at all ? " 

" Because he wanted to find out whether you were 
stronger or weaker every day, my dear ; and he could 
tell a good deal about that by feeling how quickly or 
how slowly the red juice was coming through the 
pipes." 

" But, mamma, I've just thought of another thing," 
she cried, suddenly. " You said one day that the red 
blood turned into flesh and bones, and that, as it went 
along, a little was left in one place and a little in 
another. Then, how is it that it doesn't all get 
used up ? " 

"Why, Amy," returned her mother, "have you 
forgotten so soon all about your bread and milk ? " 

" Ah ! how stupid I was," replied Amy ; " I 
forgot that was always making me a new stock. 
But does the blood go into every little comer 
of me ? " 

H 2 
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" Yes, into every bit of you," replied her mamma ; 
" I don't think that I could find any spot into which 
I could stick this needle without bringing out a drop 
of blood. Shall I try ? " 

"No, thank you, mamma," said Amy, shrinking 
back ; " but," she added, " I don't think you would, 
even if I said * please/ " 

" Amy is very much afraid of the prick of a needle 
or pin," remarked Willy, in rather a contemptuous 
way ; " but she scratches herself finely in going after 
her wonderful wild flowers. / wouldn't have such 
arms and knees, I know; especially for the sake of 
such rubbish ! " 

" No ; it is only in nutting that you get into such 
trouble, I believe, Willy," remarked his mother, quietly. 
"Well, it is only for the sake of what people think 
very precious that they will spill their blood; and 
nuts are very nice." 

"Oh! mamma," said Willy, giving himself an 
impatient shake, " that is too bad of you. " Why do 
you laugh at me so } " 

" Why should not I laugh at you, Willy, when you 
are so fond of laughing at your little sister ?" returned 
his mother. 

" I am sure I didn't mean to laugh at her," 
said Willy ; only " she is so silly about some 
things." 
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Amy coloured and said, — 

" I am not so old as Willy is, am I, mamma ? " 

And her mamma answered, — 

"No, my dear; and, therefore, you are not either 
so tall or so strong. Besides, Willy is a boy, and 
wears a thick jacket and trousers, through which the 
thorns cannot pass so easily as through your frock. 
So I would advise you to get him to go through the 
brambles for you next time you want a pretty 
flower, because he is not nearly so likely to get 
scratches as a little girl would be." 

Master Willy only answered that he was always 
ready enough to do so, when there was anything 
worth the going after ; and then, by way of changing 
the subject, he asked, — 

" Didn't you say that the blood goes into the things 
we breathe with — our lungs, I mean ? What does it 
go there for, mamma ? " 

" It goes there to get warmed," answered his mother, 
" and to get set to rights again before it starts off on 
a fresh journey." 

"I don't understand you a bit, mamma," replied 
Willy. 

" No ; I don't suppose you do, Willy," answered 
Mrs. Dudley; "and you must wait until you are older 
before you can hope to do so. But I think you could 
easily believe that, in going all over your body, the 
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blood picks up a good deal that it does not want, and 
that is not good for it. Well, but I must tell you 
that what it picks up is good for the air; so they 
make a sort of exchange when they meet The air 
gives to the blood something which it does not want, 
and that something warms the blood ; and the blood 
gives up something which is good for the air, — but 
which it does not want itself, — and so it goes off again 
on another journey." 

" Is my blood warm, mamma } " said Amy, opening 
her eyes very wide. 

" Is not your body warm, my dear } " returned her 
mamma. " Put your hand on this little arm, and then 
put your finger into this little mouth, and tell me." 

Amy laughed and said, '*I thought that was 
because it was a warm day, mamma." 

" Not only that. Amy, your mouth is warm in 
winter, while that toad, which I see on the path out- 
side the window, would feel cold if you touched it, 
even though it lies in the sun." 

" Has not the toad got blood then, mamma ? " 

" Not warm blood like yours, my child ; so you see 
that is one difference between you and a toad." 

"But dogs are warm, and so are cats, and my 
canary is warm, too, mamma, for I have felt them." 

" Yes, all animals and birds have warm blood like 
yours, Amy ; but fishes and reptiles, such as frogs and 
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toads and serpents, have not. And so we say that 
they are lower kinds of creatures, because God has 
not gfiven them such good bodies as He has given 
to birds and beasts, and to men and women. 

"But my body is much better than a beast's, or 
than a bird's either," said Amy, looking rather 
offended at the comparison." 

*'0h yes, we found that out long ago; didn't 
we ? " returned her mamma, " But in this one 
thing — ^that we have warm blood — we are all alike, 
you see." 

" I can't think how it is that the blood gets warm 
by meeting the air," remarked Amy. 

" Can you understand how it is that, when I rub 
this lucifer on the side of the box, there comes a light 
and a flame ? " asked her mother. 

" No, I can't," replied Amy ; " but I see it does." 

" And as you can't see the air warming your blood, 
it seems more puzzling, I dare say ; but little girls 
have to believe a great many things which they can- 
not understand, and so have men and women, too ; 
for not the wisest man that ever lived can understand 
more than a very little part of the wonderful works 
and ways of God." 

" You said something about the heart having four 
rooms in it, mamma," said Willy; "but you only 
told us about the blood going into two of them." 
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" It goes into the other two after it has gone 
through the lungs," returned Mrs. Dudley; ''and 
from the last of the four it starts off again on its 
new journey. As you are so inquisitive, I may as 
well tell you now that reptiles have not so many 
rooms in their hearts as we have; but I cannot 
satisfy your curiosity any further. So you and Amy 
had better go and have a game with Georgie in 
the garden. See, he wants you to go to him very 
much." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A DAY AT NORBURY LODGE. 

The next week Willy and Amy were asked out to 
spend the day with a lady and gentleman who had 
no children of their own, but who were very fond of 
having little people to entertain. This lady and 
gentleman lived very near Mr. Dudley's house; 
and they had a large garden and also an orchard in 
which the little Dudleys used to delight to play. 
And, besides, there were always plenty of curious 
things to amuse them in doors, and lots of fruit after 
dinner ; so the children liked going there very much. 

Willy, however, was growing quite a big boy. He 
went to school now every day, and had plenty of boys 
to play with, some of whom were bigger than him- 
self. Perhaps this was the reason why he pretended 
to despise girls, and was not so gentle and careful of 
his little sister as he used to be ; but whatever might 
be the cause, it is quite certain that Amy did not 
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feel so safe and comfortable when she was out with 
him alone as she had felt once on a time. 

She went off, however, with him in great spirits to 
Norbury Lodge, where they were received with the 
greatest kindness by Mrs. Rogers ; and as it was a 
lovely day, Mr. Rogers kept them most of the morn- 
ing out of doors, looking at his bees, and telling them 
curious stories about the queen bee and her children ; 
and after they were tired of watching the hives, they 
were allowed to gather some nice baskets of fruit to 
carry in to Mrs. Rogers. 

When dinner was over, Mr. Rogers asked Willy 
how fast he could run, and who were the great 
runners at his school. Then he promised him a new 
top, if he could run round the garden in three 
minutes ; and Willy, who was very proud of his stout 
legs, and of being able to run faster than any other 
boy of his age that he knew, set off with a real good 
will, and easily gained the prize. 

Amy stood watching him, while he was running, 
thinking how nice it must be to gain the pretty top 
so easily ; and when he had really won it, she was as 
pleased as if it had been given to herself 

Then she thought she would like a run, too, and 
asked Willy to try a race with her, and he said, — 

** Oh yes, if you like ; but, of course, I shall win ; 
and you won't like that. Amy." 
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But Amy said she wouldn't mind; and, besides, 
she added, " I can run very fast, too, you know, 
Willy." 

Her brother laughed at this in rather a provoking 
way ; but he only answered, — 

" All right. Are you ready, then, little one V' 

Amy thought to herself that she was not really so 
very little after all, and set off as fast as her legs 
would carry her ; and that was a good deal faster 
than Willy had expected. 

But soon Amy got tired, because she had shorter 
legs than Willy, and because she was not so strong 
as he was. And, when she reached the end of the 
garden, she cried out, — 

" Once round, Willy 1 Once will be quite enough ! " 

But Willy only answered, — 

" Oh, once round is nothing. We must go twice at 
least." And on he went until poor Amy was obliged 
to give in, and stand panting for breath, while he ran 
the last turn by himself. By the time that he came 
back to where she stood, she was a little rested, and 
Willy said, — 

" Now, Amy, we must go in. Catch me, if you can, 
before we get to the house." 

But, instead of going straight towards the house, 
he dodged in and out of the flower-beds, and round 
a summer-house, until his little sister was ready to 
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cry ; and happily for her, kind Mrs. Rogers, who was 
afraid that she would make herself ill, came down 
the steps, which led from her own sitting-room into 
the garden, and called to her young visitors to 
come in. 

Willy went laughing into the house first, expect- 
ing a compliment on his fast running from Mr. 
Rogers, who he hoped had been watching him from 
the window ; but that good gentleman would rather 
have seen him please his little sister by allowing her 
to catch him; so he took no notice of him as he 
passed. 

As for Mrs. Rogers, she was quite concerned at the 
colour of poor Amy's cheeks, and when she had got 
her into the house, and found her hands and neck 
quite moist, she sent for a shawl ; and when she had 
wrapped her up carefully in it, she made her rest a 
short time on the sofa before tea came, lest she 
should take cold and be ill again. 

Now Amy was used to run about a great deal ; and 
so she was rested very quickly, and wanted to be off 
again. And I am afraid that she would soon have 
grown very impatient, if Mrs. Rogers had not kindly 
given her some fruit to eat, which she enjoyed even 
more than running about. 

Soon afterwards Mrs. Dudley came in to fetch her 
children, and Willy got leave to go round to see a 
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schoolfellow, while his mamma and Amy walked 
quietly home. 

" Mamma," said Amy, as they went along, " Mrs. 
Rogers thought that I should catch cold because I 
had run so fast, and because my cheeks were so red ; 
but I shouldn't, should I ? " 

" I don't know that, Amy. When people run too 
fest, and get very hot, they often do themselves a 
great deal of harm. I read once about a man who 
wanted very much to take some good news to a town 
before any one else could tell them, and he actually 
fell down dead at the gates." 

'* Oh ! mamma," said Amy. 

" I don't mean to say that proper running is not 
very good for people, especially for children," 
answered her mamma. " I only mean that Mrs. 
Rogers was right, and that, like many other good 
things, you may have too much of running." 

" Mamma," said Amy again, in a more thoughtful 
tone, " why does running make me hot ? " 

Mrs. Dudley smiled, and said, — 

" When you run, do not you take a great deal of air 
into your mouth ; and does not this air go down into 
your lungs ? " 

*' Yes, mamma." 

" And when it gets there it meets the blood— doesn't 
it t — and that meeting warms it, you remember. Well, 
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that is one thing ; but now see that by taking in so 
much air you work your lungs very hard. Then, 
when the lungs work hard, the heart must work hard, 
too, in order to send as much blood through the lungs 
as they want. So you can see now why you pant so 
much, and why your heart beats so fast when you 
run." 

" I like running, though," said Amy, " only not so 
fast as Willy makes me go." 

" Can you tell me any reason why proper running, — 
that is, when you do not go faster than you have 
strength for, — is very good for you ? " asked her 
mamma. 

"No, mamma, unless it is because it makes me 
rosy. You like me to have rosy cheeks, don't 
you ? " 

'* Yes, my child, and I like the blood to run quickly 
through your little arms and legs sometimes, because, 
as it goes along, it always leaves food for more fat in 
them and to make the muscles strong. And so, you 
see, the oftener it goes its round the better, provided 
it does not work your main-spring too hard." 

Amy laughed, and said, — 

" Oh, I don't want to do that, because it does not 
feel nice ; and I don't like to get out of breath either. 
Do you know, mamma, nurse calls me a little steam- 
engine when I have been running fast ? and she says 
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that I puff and pant as if I was drawing a heavy 
train along." 

" Well, I don't think you are very unlike one," said 
her mamma ; '* and now here we are at home ; and you 
may run and tell nurse what you have been doing all 
day long." 



CHAPTER XV, 



A TALK ABOUT ANIMALS. 



Not long after the day spent at Norbury Lodge, 
Mrs. Dudley found her two youngest children stand- 
ing at the garden-gate when she came in from a 
walk. They were looking after three rather big boys, 
who were crossing the common not far off, and who 
had with them a large dog. 

Amy had hold of Georgie's hand ; and she seemed 
to be trying to get him away from the gate. In a 
moment Mrs. Dudley saw that there was something 
the matter, for both the children looked flushed and 
angry ; and Georgie, as soon as he saw his mamma, 
exclaimed, in a half-sobbing voice, — 

" They have taken away Gip, mamma I They said 
that Willy was out there and wanted him. Poor Gip 
didn't want to go; and I know Willy didn't — he 
didn't want him ! " 

** Never mind, Georgie," said Amy, " Gip will soon 
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come back, I know. He won't like those rude boys 
at all. Mamma/* she added with flashing eyes ; " they 
called Georgie a silly little biped ! " 

** Did they really ! " replied Mrs. Dudley, unable to 
suppress a smile. ** Well, it was very rude of them 
to call names ; but Georgie must take a lesson frongi 
them, and remember, when he is a big boy, not to 
tease little ones, and especially not to call names ; for 
that is a very naughty habit. But, do you know, I 
am afraid that Georgie is a biped whether he likes 
to be called so or not." 

*' Oh I mamma," said Amy. 

*' Oh ! Amy," said her mamma. 

" I can't be a biped," said Georgie. "It's a horrid 
thing, I know." 

" Is it ?" returned Mrs. Dudley. « Then Vm afraid 
that I must be a horrid thing ; for I am a biped 
whether you are or not." 

Both the children exclaimed again,— 

" Oh, mamma ! " 

So she said, — 

** Do you know that the word biped means a crea- 
ture that has two feet. Has Georgie more than 
that } " 

Amy laughed and said, " No ; " and then she .asked 
what things were called that have four feet" 

" Things 1 " repeated her mamma, " I suppose you 
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mean animals. Well, they are called ' quadrupeds ;' 
a dog is a quadruped ; and so is a horse. I wonder 
whether Gip would be offended if you called him a 
quadruped ? " 

Georgie laughed, and asked what monkeys are 
called. 

"There are some monkeys that go on all fours, 
and some that walk on two legs like us ; but all 
monkeys' feet will serve them for hands, too ; so it is 
thought better to describe them as four-handed 
animals. You see, therefore, that there are two- 
footed, four-footed, and four-handed animals." 

" But I am not a beast, mamma,'' replied Georgie, 
indignantly. 

" I did not say you were, my boy," returned his 
mother. " I called you an animal ; and so you are. 
You are quite as much an animal as Gip is ; but you 
are not a beast ; for you have something which a 
beast has not, — and that is a soul which will live 
for ever. Now shall we try if we can find out some 
of the things in which your body is like that of a 
horse or a dog. Amy ought to be able to help us 
a good deal ; but I will tell you the first thing just 
to start you — ^you all have a back-bone." 

"Oh! mamma," cried Amy, "you never told me 
anything about that." 

No ; but it is a very important matter ; and I 
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suppose you know that you have got such a thing," 
said Mrs. Dudley. 

" Oh yes ! " cried both the children, and Amy said, — 
"Mine has got lots of lumps in it." 
*' Knots, I should rather call them," said her 
mamma. " Yes ; it is full of divisions, and all our 
other bones are fixed on to this central pillar, as we 
may call it. See, the head is on the top, and the 
legs at the bottom of it ; and these ribs which you 
can feel here, and which case up your chest, spring 
out on each side of it. Well, now, all kinds of four- 
footed animals, as well as birds, fishes, and reptiles, 
have this back-bone. Don't forget that ! Now, 
what next .^" 

"They all have mouths, mamma," said Amy, 
"and stomachs for their food to go into. Do they 
all have juices to melt it ?'* 
"Yes," said Mrs. Dudley. 

"And a main-spring.? I mean a heart like mine." 
" Yes ; they all have a heart." 
" And blood, then, of course," continued Amy ; 
" but some of them, — the fishes and reptiles, I mean, 
— don't have warm blood, I recollect that." 

" I am glad of it," answered Mrs. Dudley ; " but 
they all breathe, don't they.?" 

" So they must have lungs," said Amy. " Why 
they are made just like us inside !" 

I 2 
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"But they haven't got hands, though," said 
Georgie ; ** at least only the monkeys ; and they can't 
talk." 

"Oh! I daresay we could find many things in 
which you differ from other animals," remarked Mrs. 
Dudley ; " but never mind them just now. Let us 
talk a little about the different kinds of animals. 
Which do you think are the most like men ?" 

"Oh! the monkeys!" cried Georgie. "I saw one 
in a picture the other day, and it was called 'the 
wild man of the woods.' " 

"And which next after them .^" asked his mamma. 
Neither of the children could tell ; so she said, — 

"Clever men, who write books about animals, 
reckon bats to come next." 

" Bats !" cried Amy ; " Oh ! mamma." 

" Yes ; and they give them a long name, which 
means 'hand-winged,' because their wings seem to 
have fingers in them. Bats are not birds, you know, 
and I daresay you do not like them half so well." 

" No, I don't ; I hate them," said Georgie. 

" That is very silly, then," returned his mother. 
" Perhaps you like bears, and lions, and tigers better." 

" Yes, I do," replied Georgie stoutly ; " especially 
lions." 

"Well," said Mrs. Dudley, "lions and tigers, and 
bears and wolves, and cats and dogs, though they 
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look SO different, are all alike in one way. I wonder 
who can guess what that is ?" 

Amy said that she couldn't, and Georg^ie said he 
couldn't ; so their mother said, — 

"What kind of food do they eat?" 

"Some of them would eat us if they could get 
us," replied Amy. 

" Yes, they all eat flesh ; and even cats and dogs 
are very savage in their wild state, so they are 
called carnivorous animals. Now are they like 
us in that?" 

'*No," said Georgie with a shudder, "we don't 
eat live animals." 

"But we do eat them though, when they are 
cooked ; so are we^ carnivorous animals, mamma ?" 
asked Amy. 

" We are not called so because we eat other kinds 
of food, too ; and I must tell you that in that 
respect the bear is particularly like us, for he is as 
fond of carrots, and even of honey, as he is of little 
children." 

" The idea of a bear eating honey !" cried Georgie. 
" How does he do it, mamma ? Does he dip his 
paws into it, and then suck them?" 

" Very likely," replied his mamma ; " but now tell 
me : are there any animals who do not eat flesh at 
all?" 
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Amy thought a little while, and then exclaimed, — 
" Cows don't ; they eat grass ; and so do sheep and 
goats, and horses, too, and deer," she added. 

" Horses eat com as well as grass to make them 
strong," said her mamma ; " so you see these animals 
are all quite different from the others: they are 
not carnivorous ; and, if you were to look into their 
mouths, you would see that their teeth are quite 
different from those of lions and tigers. Each 
animal has teeth suited to the food which it eats. 
You might have added elephants and camels to 
your list of animals who graze, though the elephant 
is the king of another family properly speaking, and 
do you know that some of these creatures have very 
curious stomachs. Sheep, for instance, have four ; so 
that they can eat their food, — swallow it, I mean, — 
and let it go into one stomach, and then go quietly 
away and enjoy it at their leisure. You have seen 
cows chewing the cud by the side of the river ; but, 
perhaps, you do not know that when they do that 
they bring the food back into their mouths in 
order to bite it. Camels are still more curiously 
made ; for they have a sort of bag in which they can 
keep a good quantity of water ; so that they are not 
obliged to drink for days together. That is why 
they are such useful creatures in the dry, hot 
deserts." 
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" I should like to have a ride on a camel," said 
Georgie. 

But Amy looked very thoughtful and said, — 
" What lots of different creatures God has made !" 
" There are a great many that we have not talked 
about at all yet," said her mamma; "for instance, 
there is the hedgehog who lives upon insects ; and 
then there is the family of gnawing or nibbling 
animals, — I mean rats, mice, squirrels, hares, and 
rabbits, — which all have very long front teeth. These 
funny little creatures find it the most delightful 
thing in the world to be busy gnawing at something, — 
wood, linen, books, — it does not much matter what ; 
and as this would soon wear out their long teeth, 
these are made so that they are always growing 
like our nails. But if a poor rat or squirrjcl should 
happen to lose one of his long teeth, it is dreadful 
for him, because the one opposite, having nothing 
to grind against, goes on growing until he cannot 
shut his mouth ; and then of course he soon dies." 

" Mamma," said Amy, " you said that the elephant 
was the king of another family. What family is 
that.?" 

" The thick-skinned animals," replied her mother ; 
"some of which you have seen in the Zoological 
Gardens. Don't you remember the hippopotamus 
which you thought so dirty and ugly ; and the rhino- 
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ceros with his one horn sticking out of his nose : 
his skin is so thick that bullets will not go through 
it ; but his horn is not so useful to us as the tusks 
of the elephant. What do we get from them, Amy ?" 

" I don't know, mamma," said Amy ; " I didn't 
know they were of any use." 

"What is the handle of this knife made of?" 
asked Mrs. Dudley. 

"Ivory, mamma," said Amy. 

" Well, elephants' tusks are made of ivory ; and I 
think that is a very useful thing ; don't you ? " 

" Yes, and very pretty, too, mamma ; I like your 
ivory brooch so much. And are there any more 
animals still to talk about?" 

"Oh! yes; more than we shall have time for 
to-day," said her mamma; "there is the kangaroo, 
which has a sort of pocket in which it can carry 
its young ones; and there is the sea cow, which 
can live either in the water or out of it. Some 
day you shall have a book in which you can read 
more about all the various sorts of animals ; and 
I think that the more you learn about them, the 
more you will wonder at the number of curious and 
beautiful creatures which there are in the world, and 
that so many can be all alike in some things and yet 
so different in others. For the principal ones all 
have hearts, and stomachs, and lungs, and mouths. 
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and feet; and yet their teeth, and stomachs, and 
feet, and other things are of such a variety of shapes 
and forms that we cannot mistake one for another. 
And all are made just to suit the kinds of life which 
they are meant to live. You could never have 
thought of such a thing as a stomach at all ; and 
yet here are creatures with all sorts of different 
stomachs ; and so with the other parts of their 
bodies." 

"And are birds as different from one another, 
too?" asked Amy, "and fishes.?" 

" Oh ! yes ; just think of the difference between 
the eagle which lives upon the high rocks, and can 
eyen carry little children to its young ones, and 
the dove that sits cooing so mournfully all day long. 
Then there are some birds which feed on grain and 
fruit, and some mostly on insects and worms; and 
some live in the water, and some on land. So there 
are all kinds of beaks among birds as there are of 
teeth among beasts ; and their wings and their claws 
also are of all sorts and kinds. You know you see 
some birds soaring up out of sight, like the lark, 
and some hopping on the lawn, — some living in the 
water and having webbed feet, like the duck, — and 
some that live in old towers and only come out at 
night" 

" Oh ! those are owls !" cried Georgie. " Nurse says 
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that an old white owl lives in the castle by the 
river. I saw a heron, too, once ; and it dipped its 
bill into the water and brought out a large fish ! 
Ma, may I have a book about fishes ?*' 

" Some day, perhaps. How many kinds of fishes 
are there.**" 

*'0h! lots and lots," said Georgie. "There are 
the nice gold and silver fish, and the horrid sharks 
that eat people, and the soles that we have for 
dinner, and lots more. I shall be a fisherman when 
I'm a man." 

" I hope not," replied his mother ; " I think you 
might find something better to do. But now run 
away and tell papa what a horrid name Tommy 
Barker called you. There he is just coming up the 
path to the house." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A WALK WITH PAPA. 

My young readers know by this time, I fancy, that 
Amy Dudley was growing to be rather a thoughtful 
little maiden. But they must not imagine from that 
circumstance that she was one bit less fond of play 
than themselves. She delighted in a thorough game 
of romps with Georgie and his great India-rubber 
ball, or with the kitten or Gip ; and when Willy 
would condescend to have a game at bat and ball 
with her, or let her help him to fly his kite, she got 
into high spirits indeed. 

But then, you see. Amy had learnt the way to 
enjoy herself better than many little girls, because 
now she had quite got into the way of "working 
while she worked," as people say ; so that, when 
play-time came, it was quite a change, and she was 
fresh for it. 

And besides this she was now getting such a habit 
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of thinking about what she saw, and wanting to know 
all about things, that almost everything gave her twice 
as much pleasure as it would have done to a silly 
little girl who never thought about anything at all. 

Perhaps you remember how amused she once was 
to find that the food which she eat actually turned 
into flesh and bones ; and now she often remembered 
that ; for she knew that while she was ill, and for a 
good while after she had got better, she had eaten 
very little food, so now she could understand what 
people meant when they said, — 

"You must eat more or else you will get to be 
quite thin." . 

But sometimes she was puzzled, and wondered 
whether she really was bigger or smaller than before 
she was ill, for other people would say, — 

" Oh ! how much taller Amy has grown since she 
was ill." 

So she supposed that the bones had found food 
to make them grow, and that the flesh had not. 
. Altogether Amy often quietly puzzled her little head 
about it ; but she had never said anything to any- 
one. I don't know why, except that some little 
people have very curious secrets. 

One day, however, her papa came into the nursery 
and asked her if she would like to take a walk with 
him ; he was going rather a long way, but it would be 
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a pleasant one, and she would see some things, which 
she had never seen before, he said. 

Of course, Amy was delighted to go. What little 
girl would not have accepted such an invitation ? So 
they set out ; and as their path lay over some beautiful 
hills, Amy had many a delicious run as they went 
along. 

Mr. Dudley first called at a cottage which stood 
alone on one of these hills. Many sheep were graz- 
ing near it ; and Amy knew that they all belonged to 
her papa, and that the shepherd who took care of 
them lived at this cottage. But she did not know 
that one of the shepherd's little girls had that morn- 
ing met with an accident and broken her leg. 

Yet it was this little girl whom her papa had come 
to see ; and they found her in great pain. The mother 
explained that the leg had just been set, and she said 
that the child, whom she called " her pet lamb," had 
been very patient while the doctor was setting it ; but 
that he said she would not be able to walk again for 
many weeks, which was a bad job for poor folks 
like them. 

Amy stood and listened while her papa was 
talking to the poor woman ; and when she looked 
round the room she thought that she should not like 
to be kept there, even for many days ; for it was not 
nearly so nice a room as the one in which she had 
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lain so long lately. She wished she could do some- 
thing to make the poor little child more comfortable, 
and wanted to say something to make her know how 
sorry she felt to see her there, instead of playing out 
on the breezy hill as she used to do. But somehow 
nothing would come into Amy's head all the while 
they were talking. She could only stand and look 
very sorry by poor little Sukey*s bed ; but when her 
papa put something into the mother's hand and 
turned to go away. Amy then saw the tears come 
into Sukey's eyes, and heard her sob and say, " I 
wish I could go out, too ; " and she ran back and 
whispered, — 

" Don't cry, Sukey, I will ask my mamma to let me 
come again very soon and bring you something 
pretty to play with." 

Amy could not stay and see whether those words 
did any good, for her papa was waiting for her ; 
but she felt happier when she had said them, 
because her mamma had told her that kind words 
often do more good than gold. 

Then she marched along by her papa's side, and 
asked a great many questions about broken bones. 
** How could the two pieces join again ? " she 
wondered. " Had the doctor cut open the flesh and 
put some glue in between them to make them 
stick?" 
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" No, the doctor had done nothing so bad as 
that to the child," her papa said. "He had only 
put the two edges evenly together, and then laid a 
piece of curved wood on each side of the leg to 
keep them from moving, and bound something 
tightly all round the wood and the leg, and left 
them so." 

"Then why did it hurt her so much.^" asked 
Amy. 

"Because he had first to move the leg about a 
good deal to find out where it was broken, and 
whether it was broken in one place or in more than 
one," said her Papa ; " and I don't think you would 
like your leg moved much. Amy, if you had 
broken it." 

" But, papa, how does it ever join together without 
any glue ? " asked Amy. 

" Oh ! it does not want any glue," replied her 
papa, laughing, "or rather I think something that 
answers the purpose will come out of the broken 
parts. At any rate, the two pieces of bone will 
grow together of themselves; and, when the new 
bone is quite hard and firm, then the broken leg 
will be as good as ever." 

"But, papa," persisted Amy, "the two pieces of 
my hoop-stick have been lying close together for a 
long time ; but they have not joined a bit." 
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" No ; they are not alive ; but Sukey is ; and her 
leg is therefore a living one, and very different 
from a dead piece of wood." 

This satisfied the little inquirer, for it brought to 
her mind all that she had been told about the 
blood running all through the body, and about the 
food making it grow, and so on; and just at this 
moment they came to a large building into which 
Mr. Dudley walked without knocking, for the door 
stood wide open. It was not at all like a house 
inside, for it seemed to be all one large room ; and 
there were a great many men and women sitting 
or standing by quantities of all sorts of things that 
were good to eat. 

Mr. Dudley told his little girl that this was called a 
market, and that the things were brought there to be 
sold. He led her all round it ; and in one part she saw 
fish and fowl, in another meat, and in another all 
kinds of fruit and vegetables. Some of these he 
bought, and told the people to take them to his 
house ; and then they passed on till they came 
to one comer where there were very few people, 
and where a large pair of scales hung from the 
ceiling. 

Amy asked what they were for, so her papa said, — 

" Jump into this one, and you shall see." 

There were already some jars and baskets in the 
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Other scale ; and Mr. Dudley piled in a number of 
other things, and then said, — 

" There, Amy, see how heavy you are ! Why you 
weigh nearly as much as all those things ! " 

" Oh, are they for weighing with ? " exclaimed 
Amy. " I'm so glad." 

" Why, my little maid ? " said her papa. 

" Because I wanted to know how heavy I was," 
said Amy. " How many pounds do I weigh ?*' 

" A good many pounds," replied her papa, laugh- 
ing. " You weigh some stones ; but I think it will 
be better for you to remember all the things in the 
other scale to prove to mamma what a heavy girl 
you are." 

Amy did not seem quite satisfied, and objected that 
she wanted to know whether she had got heavier by 
the next time she was weighed. 

So her papa said, — 

" Oh, and these will not be exact enough for 
you. Well ; but I will take count of the stones and 
pounds ; so, if you will remember the potatoes and 
turnips and carrots, and all the other things, we 
shall do between us." 

You will see by the picture that Amy took off 
her hat and jacket that she might be weighed quite 
fairly. 

And now, as she walked home by her papa's side, 
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she asked him why it was that people grew taller, 
and yet thinner, when they were ill. 

" I am afraid that I am not doctor enough to give 
you all the reasons," said Mr. Dudley ; " but, perhaps, 
I can guess one why you did so. Do you remember 
what kinds of food you took } " 

" Oh, I didn't like anything, papa ; but I drank 
tea and beef-tea because I was obliged, and some- 
times I ate a little toast** 

"But you never ate any bread unless it was 
toasted, and did not like anything sweet, and couldn't 
bear milk," returned her papa ; " so you left off all 
the fattening things." 

"Oh yes, I know now," said Amy. "Bread and 
milk are the things to make children fat ; nurse always 
tells me so, and so does mamma." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

AN ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 

" Oh ! mamma," cried Amy one day, as she ran in 
from the garden almost breathless with excitement ; 
" we have seen such a long, long snake ! 

"And it felt so very, very cold !" added Georgie, 
who followed close upon his sister's steps, and whose 
usually rosy cheeks were even redder than usual. 

" Felt cold !" repeated his mamma with a look 
of alarm. " How came you to feel a snake } Has 
it been biting either of yoi; V 

"Oh no, mamma," said both the children in a 
breath ; and then they proceeded to explain how, 
as they were playing on a warm sunny bank near 
the great pear-tree, Georgie had seen a long thing 
gliding along very fast behind them, and how An- 
derson, the gardener, had seen him just at the same 
time, and had run up with his spade to kill him. 
"But he didn't kill him though, mamma," said 
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Amy ; " he only caught him, and held him fast for 
Georgie and me to see. Anderson said it was a 
harmless snake, and that he never liked to kill 
harmless things ; so when we had had a good look 
at it, and when Georgie had stroked its back, he 
put it over the wall, and let it go." 

Mrs. Dudley smiled and said, — 

"Well, if it was a very long snake, no doubt it 
was a harmless one; for the only English snakes 
which bite are little ones. But Anderson must be 
fonder of snakes than I am, or he would hardly 
have held it for you. How did it feel, Georgie ?" 

"Horrid!" replied the little man emphatically; 
and then, with a shudder, he added, " It was so slimy 
and so cold!" 

" What made it so cold ?" asked his mamma ; " I 
wonder whether Amy can tell us." 

"Yes, mamma, I can," said Amy. "You said 
once that snakes have cold blood" 

*' Yes ; snakes and all those creatures that we 
call reptiles have cold blood ; and the reason is that 
their hearts are of a ^different sort from those of 
creatures with warm blood. I told you, you know, 
that reptiles have not so many rooms in their hearts 
as we have ; and so the blood which goes out and 
that which comes in gets all mixed together. Then 
their lungs are not such nice ones as ours, either; 
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they have large cells instead of little ones ; and, 
instead of being shut up in a sort of case between the 
backbone, the ribs, and that great muscle with the 
hard name, as ours are, they float about loose in the 
middle of the snake's body ; and, when the air comes 
in, it is squeezed out again by a little movement of 
the ribs. So, as the machinery is not so fine as ours, 
they cannot take in much air at once ; and, you see, 
everything goes on in a weak, slow sort of way. For 
this same reason serpents and lizards can go very 
fast for a short time, but they cannot keep it up. 
They frisk about at a great rate for a little while, 
and then have to stop for more breath." 

"I saw a lizard the other day, and he was just 
doing that, mamma," said Amy ; " only I did not 
know why he stopped so often." 

"You would not like to have such short breath, 
I daresay," returned her mamma ; " but do you 
know that some of these reptiles have one advantage 
over us — they are not obliged to eat so often, I 
mean. You may give them a meal once a month, 
and they will do pretty well ; and some of them 
seem to do without eating all the winter, and to 
come out quite lively when the spring comes. But 
then I must say that snakes have wonderful stomachs. 
They can eat an immense deal at once, and make 
the food last for an enormous time; and, however 
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much they eat, the food does not seem to give them 
indigestion. If you were to stuff food enough to 
last even for a week, you would be ill, you know ; 
but it is not so with snakes." 

"But you don't like snakes; do you, mamma?" 
said Amy. 

"I can't say that I do," replied Mrs. Dudley. 
** I admire many of them, because they have such 
beautiful colours on their coats ; but I can't say that 
I like them ; and, indeed, I don't think that many 
persons do." 

" No. Maud says she would not like a pet snake 
at all ; and Willy doesn't like them, nor nurse 
either," said Amy. "Mamma, why don't people 
like them?" 

"Perhaps we were never intended to be fond of 
snakes," answered Mrs. Dudley. " I know that when 
I see one, it makes me think of the third chapter 
of Genesis." 

"What is that about, mamma?" asked Georgie; 
but Amy said, — 

" I know ! It's about the serpent tempting Eve, 
and persuading her to eat that apple. I don't think 
a snake could persuade me to do anything." 

"Was it only a snake ?" asked her mamma. 

"Oh no! I know it was the devil in the snake; 
but then, mamma, Eve didn't see the devil ; so 
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how surprised she must have been when the snake 
talked to her." 

"Serpents are very clever creatures now," said 
Mrs. Dudley ; " so, perhaps, she had seen them do 
such clever things that she did not wonder at his 
talking." 

" But if a thing came sliding along on the ground 
to speak to you, would you even listen to it, mamma .^" 

"Perhaps it did not come sliding along as you 
call it," answered her mother. " Don't you remember 
what the snake's punishment was to be .^" 

"He was to be cursed above all cattle, and to 
go on his belly and eat dust, mamma," replied 
Amy. 

" Yes ; and that makes me think that he did 
not go on his belly before," replied her mother. 
" Perhaps he went upright then, and was a very 
splendid looking animal. Satan would not have 
been likely to choose an ugly creature to get into, 
but rather one that Eve would admire." 

"But, mamma, how could he walk upright when 
he had no legs ? Could he walk on the end of his 
tail ?" said Georgie. 

" Oh, we cannot tell how that may have been," 
answered his mamma. "For anything we know, 
serpents may have had legs before the fall. But, 
at any rate, as I said before, whenever I see a snake 
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I always think of that serpent, and feel inclined to 
shudder, as Georgie did just now. Besides, as they 
were to be under God's curse, I do not think that 
we were even intended exactly to like them as we 
do some other animals." 

" Mamma, don^t you often wish that Eve had 
said 'No,' instead of picking the fruit which God 
had told her not to touch ; because nobody would 
ever have been ill if she had, and nobody would 
have died, I suppose ?*' 

"And nobody would have been wicked, either," 
said her mother. "We shouldn't hear of people 
stealing, and murdering, and telling lies ; and we 
should never have seen tipsy people, or cruel people, 
or cross and unkind people. And little children 
wouldn't have been born with wicked hearts ; and 
they would never have quarrelled or fought, or 
been idle or naughty in any way. Yes ; it would 
certainly have been a very different world if Eve 
had not disobeyed God's commandment. But who 
was it who once came into this world to undo the 
mischief that Adam and Eve had done ? " 

" Jesus Christ, mamma ; you told me that a long 
time ago." 

"And can you explain to me, then, Aow he undid 
the evil.?" 

"He wouldn't let Satan conquer Him. When 
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the devil tried to make Him do a wicked thing 
He wouldn't I remember that," said Amy. 

"Jesus Christ is called the second Adam," said 
her mamma; '*and you see how much better He 
was than the first one. But you have not told me 
the principal thing yet : what was the great evil 
that the first Adam brought into the world ?" 

" Everybody was born wicked because they were, 
his children ; and everybody has to die because they 
are wicked. God said that Adam should die if he 
did that naughty thing ; and he did it ; and so we 
all must die because we do bad things, too," said 
Amy. 

"Yes; but I have told you more than this. You 
have not explained it all yet," said Mrs. Dudley. 
" What was dying to be ? Was it only the body 
that was to die.^" 

" No, mamma ; God said that the wicked should 
be cast into hell. He meant that their souls should 
go away from Him for ever and ever, and be 
miserable." 

"And how did Jesus Christ undo that dreadful 
evil r 

"He came and died instead of us," replied Amy; 
" so that now every one who loves Him is forgiven, 
and God is not angry with them. And when they 
die they go up to live with God instead of being 
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driven away from Him. And when we go to Heaven, 
mamma," she added, " we shall be very happy ; 
shan't we ?" 

" Yes ; and some day we shall have glorious bodies 
too, as well as souls that are quite good. Our 
souls must be changed here by being made to love 
Jesus ; and our bodies are to be changed, too, as 
they rise from the grave, so that, however weak 
or ill they have been here, they will be quite well 
and beautiful there. But, you know, my pets, all 
this is only for those who love Jesus, and who 
feel so very thankful to Him for what He has done 
and suffered for them, that they try every day to 
please Him by being good." 

Little Georgie's large eyes were fixed on his 
mother's face while she was speaking, as if he wanted 
to understand all she said ; and Amy, who had 
had many such talks before, gave a little quiet sigh 
which Mrs. Dudley understood very well. 

And then they left off talking for that day. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE WOUNDED THRUSH. 



Our little friend Amy had not forgotten poor Sukey, 
the shepherd's child. She had told her mamma all 
about the accident, and how sad the little sufferer 
looked, as soon as she came home ; and her mamma's 
permission to visit her again was easily obtained. It 
was too far for Mrs. Dudley to walk herself just then, 
as she was not at all strong ; but Amy was told to 
coax nurse to take her there ; and as that was not at 
all a difficult thing to do, she had paid many visits 
since the one I have related. 

At first Sukey said the poor leg hurt her a great 
deal, and complained that it seemed to give jumps of 
itself The pain, then, sometimes made her cry ; and 
Sukey's mother often had to get up at night to try 
and lay " her pet lamb " in an easier position. But 
after a few days it left off paining her ; and then the 
trouble was to have to keep it so very still. 
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Now Amy knew what she would have liked her- 
self, if she had been in Sukey's place, and that it 
would have been something to amuse her. So she 
looked over all her toys, and persuaded Georgie to 
do the same, and they both found some that they 
could spare. Then, every time that they went to the 
cottage. Amy carried one with her ; and little Sukey 
liked them so much, and was so much happier for 
having something to play with, that Amy had more 
pleasure in giving the toys away than ever she had 
had in playing with them. 

But the stock of her toys was fast coming to an 
end ; and there were two or three new ones which she 
was not allowed to part with, even if she had been 
quite disposed to do so, which, notwithstanding all 
her interest in Sukey, I hardly think she was. 

Amy was, therefore, beginning to wonder what 
she should do when she had nothing to take to the 
shepherd's cottage, and whether her visits would then 
give as much pleasure as they had done, when, most 
unexpectedly, she one day stumbled on something 
which turned out quite a treasure of happiness to both 
the little girls. This was a young thrush which was 
unable to fly on account of some hurt which it had 
received in one of its wings. 

You will wonder how she could stumble on such a 
thing ; so I will tell you. 
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There was a great deal of fruit in Mr. Dudley's 
garden ; and a fence only divided it from a small 
wood in which there were many birds. In summer- 
time, therefore, it was difficult to preserve the 
cherries and strawberries ; and in autumn the wall- 
fruit was terribly injured. But this was not all ; for 
birds like other things besides fruits, and some- 
times the pea-shells were almost emptied of their 
contents. 

I hardly know, however, what it was that tempted 
this young thrush ; for now it was neither summer 
time nor autumn. I was going to say, perhaps he 
remembered the feast of last year ; but on second 
thought it occurs to me that he was too young to 
remember that ; so, perhaps,, it was what he had heard 
of that fine feast that made him so mad as to come 
into that garden. At any rate, come he did ; and 
Amy found him lying panting under a rhubarb plant, 
as she was jumping off a little sunny bank. And so 
it came about that master thrush got taken home 
in her lap and fed, and that he was carried next day 
in a little cage to see Sukey. 

Now Sukey loved birds very much ; and as she 
said that her father knew all about nursing sick ones. 
Amy thought that it would be best to leave this 
little gentleman behind until he was quite strong and 
well. So now, you see, Sukey wanted no more play- 
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things, because she had a live one which could sing, 
and was more amusing in every way. And now my 
young readers are, I know, beginning to be ready to 
feel angry with Amy, and to think that it would be a 
most unkind action to take away such a delightful pet 
after Sukey had had it long enough to get fond of it ; 
so I may as well tell them at once that she never 
did anything of the kind. The thrush soon became 
Sukey's own property, on the one condition — that 
Amy might sometimes come and play with it It 
learnt to sing most deliciously, and that without any 
teaching; indeed, it could sing a little when Amy 
first found it. 

And when the other thrushes began to play and fly 
about in the warm sunshine, it seemed almost cruel to 
keep this one a little prisoner ; so that, I think, Sukey 
would soon have set it free, if her father had not told 
her that if she did the other thrushes would treat it 
as a stranger, and perhaps peck it to death. So Sukey 
was obliged to make up her mind to keep the little 
stranger, and make it as happy as she could. 

Amy became very fond of birds after this ; and she 
soon learnt to know some of the commonest, and not 
only to call them by name, but also to distinguish 
their notes. She learnt, also, to notice the different 
ways in which they fly ; and sometimes she thought 
that she would give anything to be able to go with 
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them on some of their excursions. And one even- 
ing her mamma found her at the window gazing up 
into the sky so earnestly that Gip seemed to think 
there must be some danger there for his young 
mistress, and was looking up, too, to see if he could 
find out what it was. 

" Oh, mamma, wouldn't it be nice to have wings } " 
was Amy's first exclamation ; and when Mrs. Dudley 
looked amused, and said, — " I don't know. What 
do you want them for.?" she answered, "Oh, that 
we might get up above the clouds and see what there 
is there." 

Mrs. Dudley laughed, and said, — 

" I have been above some clouds, though I never 
had any wings. One often gets above clouds when 
one climbs up high mountains, and then you see the 
clouds below your feet." 

" They must look very funny, I should think," said 
Amy. 

** Yes ; they look like great patches of fog in par- 
ticular places, while it is clear everywhere else," said 
her mamma. 

" But doesn't it seem funny up above them ? How 
does it look, mamma ? " 

"Oh, very much as it looks underneath, I 
think," Mrs. Dudley said ; ' I did not find much 
difference." 
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"Still," said Amy, " it would be nice Xjofly, because 
you get so tired when you walk up hill." 

" And don't you think that birds ever get tired with 
flying ?" asked her mamma. 

"No," replied Amy. "At least, they never look 
tired, Tm sure." 

" But they come down to rest sometimes, or alight 
on the trees ; don't they?" said Mrs. Dudley; "so I 
suppose they must be tired. And, besides, why 
should you think that flying is so much easier work 
than walking } " 

" I don't know ; but it seems so, mamma ; and I do 
so wish I had wings," said Amy. 

" I don't think that wings alone would answer your 
purpose," replied her mother. "You recollect how 
heated and out of breath you got one day when Willy 
had made you run too fast ; and yet, when you ran, 
you had the ground to rest upon, — I mean, that you 
only had to get along, — whereas, if you had been fly- 
ing, you would have had to carry yourself ; that is, you 
would have had to keep the whole weight of your 
body up, and prevent it from falling, by flapping 
your wings. Now don't you think that would be 
rather fatiguing.?" 

" I don't know, mamma," said Amy, laughing, 
"because I never tried." 

" Do you remember what it was besides your legs 
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that you worked so hard that day I was speaking 
of," asked Mrs. Dudley. 

Amy thought for a minute, and then said, — 

"My lungs and my heart. The air kept coming 
in so fast that it had to be puffed out again very 
fast, too; and so the blood got made ready to go 
round again so fast, too, that my heart had to keep 
sending in more and more until it went beat, beat, 
and thump, thump, till it almost jumped out 
here, mamma," said Amy, putting her hand on 
her side. 

"And if you were soaring through the air like 
that skylark," said her mamma, "don't you think 
that a great deal more would come into your lungs 
than ever came in before, and that they would have 
to work harder than they are used to work ? " 

" I suppose they must,'' said Amy, rather doubt- 
fully ; " but, then, what do the birds do, mamma ? " 

"God has made them differently, my child," 
returned her mamma. "He has given them lungs 
and bodies suited to the life they have to lead, as 
He has to all His creatures." 

" Oh ! do tell me all about it ! " cried Amy. 

" Not all, but a little," said her mamma ; " just what 

you can understand, I will tiy to tell you. And in 

the first place, birds' bodies are not divided into two, 

. as ours are, by that strong muscle which moves our 

L 
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lungs. Only human beings and four-legged creatures 
have that. Fishes have not got it nor reptiles, as I 
once told you." 

" But reptiles don't take in much air," mamma ; 
" they can't take in as much air as we do," said Amy. 

"But birds take in more,' returned her mother, 
smiling. " Yes, that is quite true ; and, therefore, the 
bodies of birds are warmer than ours, instead of being 
colder, as those of reptiles are. And now about the 
birds' lungs. We may say that they are masters of 
the whole place ; for they are not shut up into one 
part as ours are, but they are long black things 
which stretch all along under the backbone. I will 
show you the next time we have a chicken." 

" Oh ! mamma, I know them, and I have eaten one, 
too," cried Amy ; " but I didn't much like it, it was 
so wet and soft." 

" At any rate they are very good servants to the 
birds themselves, for see what a quantity of air they 
will hold." 

" But what makes it go out when it has got in, if 
they haven't got that see-saw thing } " said Amy. 

" The bird's sides keep moving up and down, and so 
it is squeezed out," replied her mamma ; " and when 
it flies, the movements of the wings make them go 
faster ; and so the air is got rid of easily, and more 
comes in as fast as it likes. But besides this the bird's 
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lungs have little holes in them, and some of the air 
gets out into the body and meets the blood that way ; 
and so the bird lives fast, we may say ; and no 
wonder he is a warm, lively creature who can't keep 
still a minute." 

" It must be very dreadful for them to be shut up 
in a cage, I think," said Amy. 

"Yes; and yet, when they have been once shut 
up, we cannot let them out again, because they 
would be like little strangers in the world, and 
would soon die," replied her mamma. "So it is a 
comfort to think that birds have short memories, 
and that they soon forget their merry life among the 
trees, and learn to get fond of those who take care 
of them." 

"Like Sukey's thrush, mamma. It loves her 
very much, I think, and always likes her to come and 
hear it sing." 

"Well, are you satisfied now that wings alone 
would not make you able to fly ? " 

"Yes, mamma," said Amy; "and I suppose it*s of 
no use for me to ask Willy to make me some wings. 
I used to think that if he did, perhaps I could learn 
to fly." 

" Indeed ; I don't think that it would be of any use 
at all ; for even if you ever succeeded in getting up 
into the air, just see how soon your poor heart and 

L 2 
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lungs would get worn out, and therefore how soon you 
must die." 

Amy looked rather disappointed that her great 
plan must be given up ; but she said that she would 
go and tell Georgie about the bird's funny lungs ; 
and as she ran singing upstairs her voice was so 
merry, and her little feet moved so quickly, that her 
papa, who met her half way, made her laugh very 
much by saying, — 

" And where is my little bird going so fast ? " 






CHAPTER XIX. 



FISHING AND FISHES. 



"Oh ! mamma, mamma !" cried little Georgie, as he 
came flying into the drawing-room one fine after- 
noon ; " may we all go in a boat ? and may Willy get 
us a fish for dinner out of the water ? Papa says we 
may, if you don't dejecta 

" If I don't ^^ject, I suppose you mean," said Mrs. 
Dudley, laughing. " No, I shan't object at all, if 
papa means to go with you." 

" Yes ! he does ! he does ! " said Georgie, clapping 
his hands. " Oh ! what fun it will be." 

And the little 'man rushed off to tell the others. 

There was soon a great bustle of preparation, and 
much running backwards and forwards of little feet 
in the house ; but, at last, Mrs. Dudley saw them all 
depart, and sat down to her work again until their 
return. 
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The river was very close to the house ; so that but 
little time was lost in going down to the boat, ,out of 
the hour and a half during which they were to be 
absent. Like most other mothers, Mrs. Dudley had 
her secret fears when her little folks were in a boat ; 
but as an old boatman was with them to row, and 
papa to take care that no one tumbled overboard, 
she would not allow herself to think of danger until 
nearly half an hour beyond the appointed time had 
passed away. Then, just as she .was becoming very 
uneasy, the whole party appeared hastening up the 
garden path. 

Yes ; they were all there. Not one was missing. 
The anxious mamma had counted them all twice 
over in a minute ; but one thing was strange, papa 
was carrying Georgie ; and that young gentleman 
seldom submitted to be carried now. 

She opened the drawing-room window, which was 
down to the ground, and went out to meet them. It 
was already getting dusk ; but before she had gone 
many steps she saw that her little boy was wrapped 
in his papa's great coat. Then her heart began to 
fail her; and she hastened on to see what was the 
matter. As she came close up to them, papa said 
something quite low to his little boy, and then up 
came Georgie's face to smile at his mamma, as he 
said in a low tone, — 
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'* Fm not hurt, dear mamma ; only I want some 
dry clothes." 

Poor Mrs. Dudley turned pale, as she kissed her 
youngest darling, and then, without speaking, looked 
to her husband for an explanation. 

Mr. Dudley answered, cheerfully, — 

" Oh ! he's all right ; only very wet. You had 
better undress him, and put him into bed, and let 
him have something warm to drink." 

And, as they had come up to the house, he walked 
quickly in with his little burden, and went straight 
upstairs to Georgie's bedside, calling nurse to come 
and help him. 

Mrs. Dudley followed, and so did Amy and Willy, 
who both looked very pale. 

No one asked any more questions ; but Mrs. 
Dudley and nurse stripped off the wet clothes as 
fast as possible, while Amy was despatched to the 
kitchen with some flannel which was to be made 
hot by the fire. 

Georgie's face was almost white ; but his hands 
and feet were blue with cold : and he trembled 
violently, and sobbed a good deal, as they rubbed 
him dry with towels ; but, when the warm flannel 
came, and the nice warm night-dress, and when 
papa, mamma, and nurse had rubbed all his limbs till 
they became quite warm again, he soon began to get 
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a little pink into his face, his sobs ceased, and he lay 
quite still on the pillow, and was soon fast asleep. 

Then all the others went away that there might 
be no noise to disturb him ; but Mrs. Dudley sat 
watching her darling, and scarcely took her eyes 
off his face as long as he slept. 

In about two hours, however, he roused a little and 
opened his eyes. It was more than his bed-time 
now ; and, I daresay, he would have shut them again, 
and gone to sleep for the night, but the sight of his 
dear mamma brought back the thoughts of what had 
happened. He put his arms round her, and began to 
chat in his usual way ; but Mrs. Dudley would not 
let him talk of the accident just then. She was glad 
to find that he was as warm as a toast now; but .as 
she thought that he must want something to eat, she 
called to nurse for the bread and milk which she was 
keeping ready for him ; and while he was eating that 
she spoke softly to him about God*s great goodness 
in keeping him from drowning, and told him how 
he ought to thank Him more than anyone else. 

Then, when Georgie had finished his supper, and 
had joined his hands to whisper his own baby-words 
of thanksgiving, she smoothed his pillow, and laid 
him down again to sleep, leaving nurse to sit by him 
while she went to join the party below, and hear all 
about the accident. 
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Mr. Dudley told the story. 

They had had a delightful sunny row ; the children 
had been very good, and had sat very still ; and in 
a very short time the boat had been brought to the 
spot where it was to be fixed, and where every one 
was to wait in silence for the coming of the fishes. 
Some people, we know, will do this for hours 
together ; but these small people were only expected 
to be quiet for one half-hour. It was nearly up, 
when, at the same moment, Willy and the old fisher- 
man said,— 

'' IVe got a bite." 

But somehow or other, instead of drawing up their 
prizes, both of them seemed, to be in some difficulty ; 
and the excitement of the little ones required papa 
to be more watchful than usual, when Willy cried 
out, — 

" Oh ! do, please, come here. It's a monstrous fish, 
and my line is entangled in the weeds ! " 

The old man could not go ; for his fish also was 
dodging in and out among the reeds and rushes 
which were growing under the water, and he had 
enough to do to secure that. So Mr. Dudley went 
across to Willy, and in a few minutes they had, 
between them, brought it to the surface. 

" Here he is at last ! " cried Willy, as he disen- 
gaged it from the hook, and threw it into the boat. 
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But as the poor fish fell gasping at his feet, there 
was a loud splash in the water ! — a cry ! — and then a 
scream from Amy ! Georgie had fallen overboard ! 

His excitement at the announcement that the fish 
was coming, had made him forget the caution not to 
move. In an instant he had sprang across the boat, 
behind his papa, to see the line drawn in, and before 
any one could turn or stop him, he had disappeared 
under the water. Happily, however, it was not very 
deep, and in a minute he rose again near enough for 
his papa to seize hold of his frock and draw him in. 

So Georgie really had little more than a cold bath ; 
but then, unhappily, they were some way from home, 
and there was nothing in the boat with which he 
could be dried. That was why he came back so 
cold, besides having got a terrible fright. 

However, next morning he was quite well again, 
and only a little bit afraid that papa would be angry 
with him for having moved when he had been told to 
sit still. But Georgie was a little boy who never 
wilfully did what he was told not to do ; and so, 
when he said, *'I quite forgot, papa; I'll never do 
so again," his papa believed him, and did not seem 
at all vexed. 

Willy's fish was to be dressed for dinner. It was 
large enough for all to have a taste ; and now it had 
been dead some time. But Amy said, — 
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" Oh ! mamma, I didn't like to see it go flapping 
about in the boat, and seeming as if it could not 
breathe. I don't want to go fishing any more." 

Then Willy added, — 

" How queer it is that we lose our breath in the 
water, and that fishes can't breathe out of it ! Their 
lungs must be rather different from ours, I should say." 

" So different that we can't call them lungs at all," 
said his mother. " I thought you knew that, Willy." 

" Oh ! they are called gills, of course," he said ; 
** but what do they do for the creatures. Do they 
hold such a supply of air that once or twice filling 
does } Lots of fishes don't come up very often to 
breathe, I suppose } " 

" There is some air in the water, and fishes know 
how to use up that, I believe," said his mother. 

" In the water ! I don't understand," said Willy. 

"Then Amy shall try an experiment which will 
convince both you and her, I think," returned Mrs. 
Dudley. "See, I will light this candle, and pour 
some water into this glass. Now, do you think 
that there is air in this water in the glass ? " 

" I can't see any," said Willy ; and Amy added, 
" No ; there is none at all." 

" We shall see," replied her mamma. " Come, 
Amy, hold the glass over the flame, only take care 
not to set yourself on fire. Mind, I only let you do 
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it because I am by. Now watch. What do you see 
coming up to the top of the water ? " 

"Little tiny bubbles," said Amy, "just like the 
bubbles in that nice wine you let me sip the other 
day. Where do they come from, mamma }" 

" These bubbles are really the air which th^ water 
carried down as it fell from the bottle. Don't you 
always make bubbles by blowing air into water } 
So you see there is air in the water ;' and now, if a 
little fish were in it, too, he would know how to use 
it up. Fishes must have air as well as we, though 
they don't want so much. That is why we dont 
look for fish in what we call stagnant water, — I mean 
water that does not move. There are plenty of fish 
in the sea ; for the wind blows over that, and ruffles 
up the water, so that it rises in great waves, which, 
when they fall, bring down plenty of air. There are 
many rivers, too, which come dashing down over 
rocks and stones, and so get plenty of air into the 
water. All fishes have their own fancies about the 
kind of water they like, and the quantity of air 
which they want, according to the way in which they 
are made ; but they all must have some.'* 

" But why can't they breathe detter out of water 
altogether, instead of worse ? " said Willy. " That's 
what I can't understand." 

"Because the gills with which they breathe dry 
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up, and will not act unless they are in the water," 
said his mother. " So you see fishes are drowned in 
the air, and we in the water, because we are differently 
made. But all fishes are not alike, and there are 
some few which are so made that they can live either 
on land or in water, as the eel, for instance, and a 
still more curious Indian fish, which can stay on shore 
several days, and even delights to climb up the 
straight palm-trees. But these creatures carry a 
supply of water with them in cells near to their 
gills. What do we call creatures which can live 
either on land or water ? ** 

" Amphibious animals," replied Willy. " There's 
a nice word for you, Amy." 

" Yes," said Amy, " and I know you think I shall 
forget it ; but I won't, and you'll see." 



CHAPTER XX. . 



COUSIN MAUD AGAIN. 



I TOLD you that Maud had gone to her own home 
some time ago ; and you will not be surprised to 
hear that she wanted to see her own papa and 
mamma. She was an only child, and they loved 
her very much ; and she loved them better than 
any other people in the world. But for all that 
Maud's mamma knew that it was not good for her 
to be always with them, and that just because she 
was an only child it was better for her to be often 
with people who had children of their own ; for 
when she was at home, her mother could not help 
constantly thinking about her and watching her, 
so that Maud must feel herself to be one of the 
principal people in the house. 

Now this is not good for any little girl or boy. 
It is better, indeed, for all of us to have plenty of 
people to give up to ; so that we get pushed into 
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a comer sometimes, and cannot have everything 
just as we wish. So Maud's mother let her go 
wherever she could be of any use, and taught her 
to think more of doing good to other people than 
of making herself comfortable. And Maud was 
growing up, though an only child, to be a very 
unselfish one, which is a most uncommon thing ; 
though if any of my little readers should be only 
children^ I am afraid they do not think so. Perhaps, 
if they would be persuaded to look into their own 
hearts, and find out who it is that they try oftenest 
to please, they might, in time, come to agree with 
me, and then, I think, that they would be so disgusted 
with themselves that they would try to turn over 
a new leaf. 

Well, when Maud returned home, of course she 
was welcomed with a great deal of love and 
kindness, and neither her papa nor her mamma 
seemed as if they could bear her to be out of their 
sight. Only, as she had been having such long holi- 
days, she was obliged to work rather hard at her 
lessons to make up for lost time ; for she found 
that several of her young friends had quite got 
before her. 

There were lots of poor people, also, to whom 
her mamma often sent little presents by her, who 
were very anxious to see her again. So she had 
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a busy time, and a very happy one; and much 
as she had liked staying in her uncle's house, she 
could not help feeling that there was no place like 
home, and almost wishing that she might never 
have to leave it again. 

But it was not long before there came a letter 
from Mrs. Dudley to Maud, telling her how Amy 
missed her, and how very often she said that she 
wished Maud would come back again; and inside 
it was a little note from Amy herself, in which she 
said, — 

*'0h ! Maud, I am not half so happy with- 
out you, because you helped me to be good. I 
have been idle three times since you went away; 
and twice I was cross to Georgie. Do come back 
as soon as you can ; I want you so much !" 

When Maud read this letter, she did not feel quite 
so happy as she had done before ; for she seemed 
as if she wanted to be in two places at once. It 
seemed to her as if Amy were her own little sister ; 
and she wished very much that her own papa's 
house, and that in which Amy lived, were quite 
close together, so that she might often go in to 
see her, and help her on, as an elder sister can a 
little one. So she made up her mind that, when- 
ever her mamma could spare her again, and when 
she thought it good for her to go away a little while. 
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she would not think for a minute about her pleasure 
at home, but would go back again to Amy Dudley. 

The time came at last that had been talked 
about ; and the invitation came just as she had 
expected, and it was accepted. 

Maud's aunt came to stay with her mamma ; and 
the train carried Maud herself back to her uncle's 
house. 

But this was only to be a short visit, not longer 
than three weeks at most ; and so both the cousins — 
indeed, I may say all four of them — determined 
to make the most of it. They had grand games 
together, and what Georgie called "splendid fun;" 
for it was holiday time for all. But Maud had 
often been taught that one kind of lessons are best 
learnt in play-time, when every one may do just 
what he or she likes to do. I wonder if you could 
guess what that kind of lessons would be ! In case 
you cannot, perhaps I had better tell you. It is 
how to be kind and gentle in play ; how never to 
get out of temper ; and how not to spend the time 
only in pleasing oneself. 

Maud and Amy had many little talks about these 
things; and they arranged together different ways 
of making the boys enjoy themselves. 

Willy, as I said, had lots of friends of his own 
now ; so, of course, he did not always condescend 

M 
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to play with girls ; but sometimes even he got into 
a famous game with them, and was surprised to 
find how fast they could run, and how well they 
could play at ball. 

Amy had often been vexed at his laughing at 
her for doing such things "just like a girl ;" but now 
Maud and she often surprised him ; and when he did 
laugh at them, they joined in quite good-temperedly, 
and laughed too; so that, thanks to Maud, nearly 
all quarrels were avoided during those holidays. 

Then the weather was unusually fine ; so that 
they got out a great deal, and had many pleasant 
excursions ; and, for wet days, Mrs. Dudley had 
provided them with a most delightful book, which 
the three elder ones read aloud by turns ; for Amy 
was not allowed now to back out of her part. They 
all said that she could read very well. 

The book had a funny title. It was called ** Sun- 
shine ;" and from it they learnt many curious things 
about the good which the sun does to our world 
and to us by shining on it Willy and Maud had 
heard some of them before ; but to Amy they all 
came quite fresh ; and they were related in such a 
nice way, that even she did not think it a dry 
book. 

She read one da}^ — 

"The sun does not move at all, though many 
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little folks think that it does, and though, not so 
very long ago, big folks thought so too." 

" Oh ! Maud," she cried, stopping there, " I'm 
sure that the sun does move ; because in the morn- 
ing it is out there, and in the evening it is at the 
back of the house. This book must be wrong." 

" No, it isn't," said Willy, laughing. *' Don't you 
know that it is the earth that moves, and not the 
sun at all } " 

"Don't, Willy," said Amy, thinking that he was 
laughing at her ; but Maud said, — 

"It is quite true, Amy. My mamma taught me 
that ; and she said that it is because we move so 
fast that the sun seems to be moving. Don't you 
know how all the houses and trees look as if they 
were moving when you are in a train, though ^Aey 
don't move at all.?" 

Then she took up an orange that was on th^ 
table, and pushed a knitting needle right through it; 
and then swung the orange round and round on 
the needle, and at the same time moved it all 
round a flower vase. 

"There, Amy!" she said. ''Now you must sup- 
pose that vase to be the sun, and this orange our 
earth. There is nothing pushed through the earth ; 
but it goes round as if there was; and it takes a 
day and a night to go round. To the side which 
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is nearest the sun it is day, and to the other side it 
is night But it goes round the sun at the same 
time, only a long way off it ; and it takes .a whole 
year to get round. Do you understand now ?" 

Amy thought she did a little ; and Georgie asked 
what we should do if there were no sun. 

" Why, we should be all in the dark," said Willy, 
laughing ; " and be rather cold, too." 

" I think we should all die," added Maud seriously; 
"for there would be nothing to eat. Nothing will 
grow without sunshine." 

"And there would be no colours either," rejoined 
Willy; "for you know it is light which makes 
colours come into things. Don't you remember, 
Amy, those hyacinths which we had in the winter ? 
Mamma put them into a dark cupboard for a little 
while, and, when they came out, the leaves had 
begun to come up, but they were all white." 

" Yes," returned Maud ; " and we sometimes go to 
see a poor girl at home who lives in a very dark 
street, — she can never go out because she is quite 
lame, — and she likes to be in a dark corner of the 
room, because the light hurts her eyes. You can't 
think what a pale face she has ; and mamma says 
it is all because she lives in the dark." 

"I like the sun. He has got such a nice round 
face," said Georgie, quizzically; "only he puts my 
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eyes out, if I try to look at him. Isn't he very 
rude?" 

They all Jaughed at Georgie's funny little speech ; 
and Willy told him that he knew somebody who 
thought that Georgie's own face was very like the 
sun, because it was so round and shiny. 

Georgie looked as if he almost thought that he 
ought to be offended ; but Amy kissed both his 
fat cheeks and patted them, and told him that they 
felt very nice and soft ; so he changed his mind, 
and seemed rather pleased. 

However, they did not read any more that day ; 
for, while they were talking about him, the sun 
began to show his pleasant face, and the clouds, 
which had hidden it, began to move away very fast ; 
and all the children went to the window to see 
whether there was any hope of getting out that day. 

Presently the sky began to look quite bright, and 
there came out all round the sun many large rays, 
which Willy tried to make Georgie believe were 
butterflies' wings ; but the little man was not to be 
taken in. 

In a little while a beautiful rainbow appeared in 
the sky — the most beautiful one, as Amy thought, 
which she had ever seen ; and she began to wonder 
what a rainbow could be ; but no one could tell her, 
though Willy said he knew he had heard something 
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now, and I wonder whether you'll know that it's 
meant for me." 

** What could it have been that made that picture 
come so quickly, my little man ? ** asked his papa, 
lifting him on to his knee. And Georgie opened 
his eyes very wide, as if he had never thought of 
that before ; but Amy said, — 

" Do tell us, papa ! " 

So Mr. Dudley answered, — 

*' Well, I suspect this wonderful sun up in the sky 
had something to do with it. Don't you think that 
one part of the box, as Georgie calls it, was left 
open that some rays of light might get in ?" 

" Yes, it was, papa," replied Amy. 

"Ah! I thought so," said Mr. Dudley. "So then 
it was those rays of light which drew the picture." 

"How very funny!" said Amy. "I wonder how 
they could !" 

"That is more than I can tell you," answered 
her papa. " But I know that the light which comes 
from a candle or from a gaslight will not do it ; 
so you see the sun's light is better than any other." 

" Uncle," said Maud, " why is it that people who 
. live in dark places look so pale ? and why do plants 
grow white when they are kept in the dark V 

" Because these same rays of the sun, which draw 
such nice pictures, cannot get at them," replied her 
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uncle ; ** and when that is the case, both the people 
and the plants grow sickly, because the people's 
blood does not turn red enough, and the plants* 
blood does not turn green enough; and neither people 
nor plants can be strong and well unless their blood 
is of the right colour." 

" I didn't know that plants had any blood," said 
Georgie in astonishment. 

" We call it sap, Georgie," answered his papa ; 
" and it ought to make the stems and leaves of the 
plants look nice and green, just as the blood of 
little boys and girls should give them rosy cheeks 
and lips; but it does not unless it has plenty of 
the sun's light. See, then, what a great friend the 
sun must be to us!" 

" I wonder how anything can do us good that 
doesn't touch us ! " said Willy. 

" But the sun's rays do touch us, my boy," answered 
his papa ; " they are always travelling from the 
sun to our earth ; and it is only when they touch us 
that they do any good. Why, it is because some 
of these rays touch your eyes, that you can see any- 
thing ; and, when people are blind, it is because 
something prevents the rays from getting into the 
right part of the eye. They touch your face, too, 
and your hands ; and so they get at the blood, 
and do something to it which makes it red ; and 
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little boys and girls want a great many of these 
rays, because they are growing. That is why I like 
you all to be a great deal out of doors. You know 
what nice red faces many children have who are 
out of doors nearly all day long." 

" Little Jamie has not a red face," said Amy ; 
"and he is out from morning to night. How is 
that, papa ?** 

" Because little Jamie is ill," said her papa. " No- 
thing will ever make him rosy again, I am afraid ; 
because the works inside him are out of order and 
cannot do their part properly. A branch which is 
broken off the trunk cannot grow, however warm 
the sun may be ; nor can a little boy whose stomach 
is so ill that it cannot melt up the food." 

" Papa," said Amy, " is not the sun a very long 
way off.?" 

" Yes ; a very long way indeed. Amy," answered 
Mr. Dudley. " It is millions and millions of miles 
away from us. That is why it looks so small as 
it does. If you could see it quite near, you would 
find that it is a large world, instead of only the 
yellow ball which it looks to be." 

"Then, don't these funny rays of light take a 
long, long time in coming all that great way?" 
pursued Amy. 

" No ; they hardly take any time at all, considering 
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the distance," replied her papa ; " because light 
travels more quickly than anything. Don't you 
know how fast the flashes of lightning go .^" 

** Oh yes ! they do," cried Georgie ; " just like 
that ;" and he moved his hand before his sister's face. 

"A great deal faster than that, Georgie/' said 
his papa, laughing, " or they would never get through 
their day's work. However, now you understand how 
much good the sun's light does to us, tell me if 
there is anything else that you like which we get 
from him." 

" We get heat, too," said Willy. 

"Yes; and that is worth even more to us than 
light ; for we cannot live at all without heat." 

" People are warm inside though, papa, without the 
sun's help, because their blood is warm ; and mamma 
told us that, in some wonderful way or other, that gets 
warmed in our lungs by meeting the air." 

"That is true enough, Willy," replied his papa, 
smiling ; " but what do you think the air itself would 
be like, if there were no sun } " 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Willy. 

" Neither do I," rejoined his father. " And now, as 
I think you have all puzzled your brains enough for 
one day, you had better go off to play." 



CHAPTER XXT. 



AN EVENING TALK. 




" Oh yes, do come and play," said Georgie, pulling 
Maud by the hand ; " I am so tired of hearing you 
all talk." 

"Well done, Master Georgie!" cried Willy, hoisting 
the little fellow on to his shoulder. " We never hear 
your voice, do we ? You think too much to let your 
tongue run as fast as ours. What shall *we do, old 
boy ? It's too wet to go into the garden yet" 

"Come into the play-room, and give me a nice 
ride, Willy/* said Georgie, in a coaxing tone. 

" All right," returned Willy ; " but I don't believe 
that you've given that horse of yours a mouthful to 
eat to-day ; and he never gets a breath of air, poor 
creature. I declare you treat him shamefully." 

"He never kicks me, if I do," returned Georgie, 
patting the neck of his rocking-horse, and riding 
away with as much pleasure as if he had been seated 
on the finest beast in the world. 
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Willy stood by very patiently for a bit; for Georgie 
was never allowed to ride unless some one watched 
him, because he had once fallen off, and given his 
head rather a serious knock. And, meanwhile, Maud 
and Amy were busy getting the dolls ready for a 
walk, in case the weather quite cleared in time for 
one. Not that Maud played with dolls herself, when 
she was at home, now ; but then Amy was par- 
ticularly fond of them, and required a good deal 
of advice and assistance about their clothes. 

A game of " puss in the comer " succeeded, when 
Georgie dismounted from his steed ; and then one 
at ** blind man's buff:" and the merry voices which 
Mr. Dudley heard, as he passed the door, told him 
that his advice had been taken in earnest. 

After dinner the rain was found to have quite 
dried up ; and the roads, at least, were pronounced 
to be quite fit for walking ; so they started off for the 
shepherd's cottage, that Amy might have the plea- 
sure of introducing Maud to her little friend Sukey, 
and the tlirush that once hurt himself so badly. 

Willy was in particularly high spirits; and he 
charmed Amy greatly by mounting to the top of a 
broken, ruined old wall for the express purpose of 
fetching her some pretty white flowers for which he 
saw she was longing. 

She was almost afraid that he would break his 
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legs in performing the feat ; but he came down quite 
safely, and declared that the wall was no height at 
all. 

The walk turned out to be rather too long a one 
for Georgie's little legs ; so Willy's services were re- 
quired again in carrying his young brother ; but for 
all that, he seemed to enjoy himself exceedingly, as 
indeed people generally do when they try what they 
can do for other people, and don't think about pleasing 
themselves at all. 

They all came home with capital appetites for tea ; 
and afterwards, the garden was found to have become 
so nearly dry that, with thick boots on, they were 
able to go into it for a thorough romp. 

So this was altogether a very happy day ; and when 
Amy and Georgie were at last called in to bed, and 
Willy had gone to see after his rabbits, Maud thought 
that the evening was so pleasant that she rambled 
away into the shrubbery, wishing more than ever that 
her own home was quite near to her uncle's house, 
so that she might be with her dear papa and mamma, 
and yet have her cousins to play with whenever she 
wished. She seemed to love them all more and 
more, and to feel more really a child herself when 
she was with children ; and, besides, Willy had just 
told her that he wished she could always live with 
them. 
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While Maud was thinking thus to herself, sh6 saw 
that the clouds were getting very golden, and that 
underneath them the sky was becoming quite red ; 
and then she knew that the sun was just going to 
set over the hills ; so she stood still to watch it. 

Maud's mother loved sunsets ; and so her child 
had been accustomed to watch them with her; and, 
perhaps, the things which they had read that day 
made her look at this one with new eyes, as people 
say. 

Amy was in bed when she returned to the house ; 
and, when Maud went to bid her good night, she 
was very curious to know why she stayed out so 
late. 

"I was looking at the lovely colours in the sky, 
and thinking about lots of things," was Maud's 
answer. 

"What things.?" asked Amy, eagerly. 

" Oh ! not what you think," answered her cousin 
laughing. 

She knew that Amy's head was full of a cer- 
tain plan about a pic-nic, and guessed that she 
fancied that the prospects of fine weather had 
been in her mind. 

"There were things in that book which uncle 
gave us that you said you could not understand. 
Amy," continued Maud ; " all that about colours, 
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you know ; and I could not understand it properly, 
but " 

"Oh no," Amy broke in, "I couldn't; and I 
can't make out how the gold-coloured sun makes 
the sky look all red, and orange, and purple too. 
It was quite purple to-night, Maud, in one place, 
and underneath it was all light, almost green, I 
declare!" 

" Uncle says that it is of no use for you to puzzle 
your head about that just yet," replied Maud, 
"and that I had better wait a year or two before 
I think much about it ; but that wasn't what I was 
thinking about." 

"Then what was it ?" said Amy again. 

"I hardly know how to tell you," replied Maud, 
" because so many things came into my head ; but 
they were most of them about a long talk that 
mamma and I had one evening last summer." 

"There was a poor old man in our village; and 
he had just died. We talked about him; and mamma 
said that his death was like a sunset I could not 
think what she meant; so she told me what a 
good man he had been, and how he had loved 
Jesus, and tried to get every one to serve Him. 
She said that he used to look so kind and happy 
that, when he went home in the evening, they said 
it was like sunshine. And now he had gone away. 
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the sunshine seemed to be gone from his house ; 
but then he had died so calmly and peacefully 
that it was quite beautiful and just like a sunset 
Do you see why, Amy?" 

Amy did not at all; so Maud 'said, — 

"Mamma told me, or else I should not have 
thought of it. When the sun sets, we don't feel 
very miserable, and say, *Ah! we shall never 
see him again ;* do we ? We expect to see him to- 
morrow. He will rise again to-morrow morning; 
won't he r 

"Yes, and make the sky all light again," said 
Amy. 

" And our old man will rise again," rejoined Maud, 
solemnly. "He talked about that a great deal while 
he was dying, and said that he should come out 
of the grave much more beautiful than he went 
into it. Oh, Amy ! won't it be a wonderful day 
when all the graves burst open, and all the dead 
people come to life again .?" 

" Yes ; but they won't all be glad," answered 
Amy, in a low voice. " Oh, Maud ! don't you want 
to know whether we two shall be glad or sorry ? " 

" If we belong to Jesus Christ, we shall be very 
glad indeed," returned Maud ; and her face bright- 
ened as she added, "and He is called the Sun of 
Righteousness, you know. The sun did not shine 

N 
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when He died. All the world was dark then ; and 
yet, if He had not died, we never could even have 
thought of going to heaven, — there never could 
have been a sunrise for us ; for I am sure we don't 
deserve it. We must have gone down where it is 
always dark " 

" Maud," said Amy, interrupting her, " mamma 
says that every one is wicked ; but I don't see 
that you ever do any naughty things." 

" God does, though," said Maud, sadly. " He knows 
how often I am really cross and selfish when you 
don't ; and He knows that I hardly love Him at 
all, after all He has done for me." 

" Don't you love God i " cried Amy in surprise. 

"I want to love Him," answered Maud, kissing 
her that she might not see the tears that came into 
her eyes ; " but nobody knows what a horrid heart 
I have got. It's so cold and so hard." 

Amy only answered by a little sigh ; and after 
a minute Maud said, — 

" But the Bible says that Jesus came into the 
world to save even the chief of sinners ; so I hope 
that He will save me. You know that He died 
because we sinners deserved to die for ever; and 
God laid on Him the iniquity of us all. That 
means all our sins. So our punishment was laid 
on Him, too ; and if we believe in Him we shall 
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be forgiven. I often ask Him to make me believe 
really. Do you, Amy?" 

" Yes," said Amy, laying her head on her cousin's 
shoulder ; *' and mamma told me once that, if we do 
really believe, we shall be sure to try to please Him. 
You do that, dear Maud, I know." 

Maud did not answer directly ; and in a minute 
Amy said, — 

" I wonder why Jesus is called * the Sun of Righte- 
ousness ! ' " 

"I hardly know," answered Maud, quickly; "but 
we ought not to say texts without thinking what they 
mean. Let us see if we can find out. I suppose it 
is because He does some things for our souls, like 
what the sun in the sky does for our bodies." 

" It does people good to go out in the sun some- 
times, when they have been ill," said Amy; "and 
the verse says the Sun of Righteousness will rise with 
healing in His wings. Don't you think that is be- 
cause people have sick souls, as well as sick bodies, 
Maud r 

" Yes, I do. Mamma says that they are sick with 
sin. Then we get light to see by the sun; and I 
remember now quite well, that once Mr. Laughton 
said in his sermon that our souls are all dark, and 
that we do not see even what our own hearts are like 
until Jesus shines into them." 
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" But what does that mean ?" said Amy, looking 
perplexed. 

"There is a blind girl in our village," returned 
Maud ; " and she is very ugly. But the people who 
live in the same house with her, have got some very 
pretty daughters ; and they think a great deal. of their 
being pretty, and talk about it to every one. And 
the girls are very vain ; and they go and stand by the 
glass, and talk to each other for a long time about 
their hair, and their eyes, and their fine clothes. So 
the blind girl has heard all this, and she thinks that 
it must be very nice to be pretty. And one day she 
asked somebody whether she was as pretty as these 
other girls, and the old woman said, ' Oh yes ; and 
a deal prettier, too.' *' 

" Why, then, she told a story," said Amy. " What 
a wicked woman !" 

"Yes; it was not good of her at all. She did 
it partly in fun, and partly to please the blind girl ; 
and so, you know. Amy, the girl quite believed her ; 
and ever since that she has been so vain ! She goes 
strutting about just as if she were a princess, and 
is always wanting to have fine new clothes. And 
it's all because she is blind, you see ; because, if 
she were not, she would have seen in the looking- 
glass that she is not pretty one bit. But I think 
that we all make just the same mistake about our 
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souls until Jesus has come to shine into them, — I 
mean that we please ourselves by thinking what 
noble, good hearts we have got, just because we want 
light to see into them by. But when the light comes, 
then we are disappointed with ourselves as the blind 
girl would be, if she could just see herself for a little 
while." 

Amy was quite quiet for a few minutes, and seemed 
as if she were trying to make out whether what 
Maud said was quite correct. Then suddenly she 
exclaimed, — 

" But the sun gives us heat as well as light." 

" Yes," said Maud ; " I was just thinking of that, 
and I remember now how that is like Jesus. Don't 
you know that heat melts most things, as well as 
warming them } And I am sure we want Him to 
warm our cold hearts, and melt them too, — I do, at 
least." 

" And so do I," said Amy, laying her head on her 
cousin's shoulder; ''and do you know I think there 
is another thing that the sun does : it makes things 
grow — flowers, I mean, and trees, and grass, and 
corn." 

" And children too, I believe," added Maud. 
" People always tell you that you should be out a 
great deal, if you want to grow strong at any rate. 
I am glad you thought of that, Amy, because we are 
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told in the Bible * to grow in grace ;' and I often 
wondered how I could do that ; but now I see we 
must ask Jesus to shine on us, and make us grow ; 
and when we go to Him, it is like getting into the 
sunshine." 



THE END. 
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